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CHAPTER I. 


‘Too tight across the chest—I 
never can persuade these tailors 
that I am a_ broad-shouldered 
man. Well, it must be altered, 
and at once, too; for I’ve no 
time to spare, and I haven't a 
decent coat to my back. I'll walk 
round to Tripper with it on, and 
show him what an ass he is ; that’s 
the shortest plan.’ 

Such, and many more to the 
same effect, were the half-mut- 
tered musings of Mr. John Farley 
as, surveying in a long cheval- 
glass his tall well-knit figure, he 
put himself into various attitudes, 
whilst trying on a brand-new 
fashionably-cut frock-coat, button- 
ing and unbuttoning it several 
times, raising and extending his 
arms, swelling out his chest, and 
otherwise testing the fit and ease 
of the garment. We, chronicling 
this history, and peeping at him 
as he completes his toilet, can 
hardly confirm his assertion that 
he is driven hard for decent attire ; 
for his handsomely-furnished apart- 
ments in Jermyn-street, opening 
one into the other, were strewn 
about in all directions with arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, inter- 
mingled with a heterogeneous 
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mass of bachelor-like appurten- 
ances, together with several large 
packing-cases, portmanteaus, and 
leather bags. Shooting -coats, 
morning-coats, dress-coats, loung- 
ing-coats, top-coats, waistcoats, in- 
deed all sorts of coats, were to be 
seen in every direction—lying on 
the sofa, thrown upon chairs, 
bulging out from half - closed 
drawers, and hanging in the wide- 
open wardrobe; disorganised bat- 
talions of shoes, boots on and off 
trees, interspersed with skirmish- 
ing slippers, of varied and mar- 
velious fashions, were likewise 
ranged in irregular array in several 
quarters of the dressing-room. 
There was a walking-stick or two 
in every available corner; two 
umbrellas on the floor, and one 
of wasp-like proportions lying 
straight across the centre table, 
alongside the glossiest of hats, on 
the edge of which rested the spot- 
less gray-kid gloves that had just 
been taken out from the six-dozen 
pair cedar box which stood slant- 
wise perilously near the inkstand, 
amidst books, papers, a vase of 
flowers, a bronze statuette, and 
paper-weight. Several cigar-boxes, 
one open, with the contents scat- 
tered over the sofa amongst some 
choice-patterned coloured shirts, 
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a pile of woollen socks, and cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchiefs crushed 
down under a dumb-bell, its 
fellow kicking about in dangerous 
proximity to a newly framed and 
glazed proof engraving of Frith’s 
‘Derby Day,’ standing against the 
wall; a French novel turned down 
open on an ivory-backed hair- 
brush ; the contents of a gold- 
mounted dressing-case ; bundles of 
Russian cigarettes ; and the farther 
agglomeration of atoms there col- 
lected together, and distributed at 
random over the dressing-table, 
writing-table, and chimneypiece, 
—lent, as it were, the finishing 
touches to a scene of hopeless dis- 
order, clearly indicating the reck- 
less carelessness of the young 
good-looking proprietor. 

Less scrupulous and more audi- 
ble ejaculations followed his first 
remarks, as, after taking up his 
hat and gloves and umbrella, and 
going half-way down-stairs, he 
suddenly returned. Passing hastily 
from room to room, and searching 
eagerly amongst the chaotic ele- 
ments above hinted at, he said 
aloud, 

‘ What the deuce have I done 
with it? I could have sworn I 
put it down on my dressing-case ! 
Everything is in such a precious 
mess, and I have no time to put 
things straight ; and how on earth 
all this is to be packed by to- 
morrow night is beyond me!’ 

Then he tossed and tumbled 
one thing over another, making 
confusion worse confounded. At 
last, halting abruptly in a rush 
from one table to another, he 
clapped his hands upon the inner 
breast-pocket of his coat, saying, 

‘Ridiculous idiot that I am, 
why, I have got it in my pocket 
all the time, of course!’ And he 
again strode down-stairs, and this 
time out into the street. 

Judging from the leisurely 
manner in which he strolled along 
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the shady side of Pall Mall, we, 
watching him, should scarcely 
again feel inclined to indorse the 
assertion that he had no time to 
spare. He did not look as if he 
had vast matters of business to 
get through between this and to- 
morrow night. He would not 
have given a casual observer the 
least idea that there was a neces- 
sity for haste in his actions. Very 
deliberately, too, he walked into 
Mr. Tripper’s, the well-known 
tailor’s in Waterloo-place, and ex- 
plained the error that artist had 
fallen into with regard to his 
manly proportions. With equal 
deliberation he then bent his steps 
in the direction of Trafalgar- 
square, after requesting that his 
coat might be sent for in the 
course of an hour, when he would 
have returned, he said, from 
executing a commission at Messrs. 
Mellish’s, the jewellers in Cock- 
spur-street. But, as he passed the 
University Club, he was seized 
upon by an old college chum, one 
Tom Boscombe, whom he had not 
seen for some time, and who held 
him in converse, and insisted on 
hearing all about his schemes for 
the future, over a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit at the club. Farley 
was not a whit less open to the 
charms of social intercourse now, 
on the eve of his departure for a 
fresh, but by no means first, start 
in life, and when his time was so 
precious, than he had ever been ; 
and by degrees, under the influ- 
ence of his friend’s conversation, 
the Amontilladosherry, anda cigar, 
he forgot all about his commission 
at the jeweller’s, and was only re- 
minded even of his appointment 
aboutthe coat at his lodgings when 
he at last idly essayed to button 
the vexatious garment. 

‘Walk back to Jermyn-street 
with me, like a good fellow,’ he 
said to Boscombe ; ‘I must give 
this coat to my tailor to be altered : 

















he has been waiting there, poor 
devil, a couple of hours already, I 


expect ; so come along. I'll put 
on another ; we'll take a stroll in 
the Park; then come back and 
have a quiet little dinner together 
at the Blue Posts, and talk fur- 
ther about those dear old days ; 
and the two friends, arm-in-arm, 
returned to Farley’s abode. 

In the hall was seated the 
tailor’s workman, who rose re- 
spectfully as they entered. 

‘Afraid I've kept you rather 
long ; just come into my room, and 
I will give you the coat there,’ 
said Farley, leading the way up- 
stairs. 

The young man followed, and 
after having carefully folded the 
troublesome coat, and put it into 
his bag, departed. 

As the door closed on him, 
Boscombe observed, 

‘ What a remarkably good-look- 
ing lad that was! Did you notice 
him? 

‘No, indeed, I can’t say I did; 
he did notinterest me. If it had 
been a milliner’s apprentice in- 
stead of a tailor’s, perhaps I might 
have had a keener eye for good 
looks.’ 

‘ Likely enough—no one doubts 
that ; but that young fellow, save 
for his short hair and man’s dress, 
might be a milliner’s messenger.’ 

‘What a rum fellow you are, 
Boscombe! What fancies youtake, 
and how you do observe things ! 
Why, if you had not told me, I 
should not have noticed whether 
his face was as smooth as a Dutch 
cheese or bearded like the pard. 
There, that’ll do; I’ve got a coat 
on now in which I can breathe 
at any rate; it is pretty nearly 
done for, but it will do for to-day 
—my last for a long while in the 
old country. Come away, and we'll 
see what's going on in the Drive 
this fine May day.’ 

As the friends sauntered along 
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towards Hyde Park, Boscombe, 
in resuming a conversation which 
had been interrupted by the re- 
turn to Jermyn-street, said, 

‘Well, I am really very glad 
to have come across you, Jack, 
and to hear such a good account 
of your prospects. That old 
aunt of yours must be, not to 
speak disrespectfully, a regular 
trump, and you are a very fortu- 
nate fellow to get such an appoint- 
ment.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I am,’ replied 
Farley. ‘ And thatis notall; for 
she has decided to take my little 
sister Marion to live with her, 
when the child leaves school, as 
she will at the end of another 
year. In fact my aunt will make 
her her heiress; which means a 
good deal, for the old lady is very 
rich,’ 

‘Sister? why, I never knew 
you had a sister 

‘Eh? no! didn’t you? O, 
dear, yes; and very pretty she 
promises to be too. You know 
when my father died, she and I 
were simply left paupers ; and if 
his kind-hearted old sister hadn’t 
taken care of us, the Union would 
have been—well, I may say that 
* Union” would have been our 
only strength, We owe every- 
thing to my aunt Scobell. She has 
made several efforts to start me in 
life, but somehow I have always 
managed to disappoint her. I 
tried your profession the law, I 
tried physic, she would not hear of 
the army ; and now I amgoing out, 
as I told you, to Quebec, to a 
really fine thing, which I think 
will do—at any rate it must ; for 
she has declared that if I don’t 
stick to this, she'll throw me off 
for good and all; so I mean to 
turn over a new leaf, and show, 
if possible, that Iam not ungrate- 
ful. No,’ he added, aftera pause, 
‘I am not ungrateful; it’s my 
carelessness and want of fore- 
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thought that have got me into so 
many scrapes; and you know, 
“Evil is wrought by want of 
thought, as mnch as want of 
heart.” ? 

‘This is all news to me,’ said 
Boscombe ; ‘you never entered 
into these details before.’ 

‘Didn’t I? Pon my word, it’s 
very likely; I don’t remember 
what I tell, and what I don’t ; in 
fact it’s very little, I’m afraid, that 
Ido remember. But, yes, there is 
one thing that I remember now. 
Why, what an ass I was not to 
think of it before! I am as bad as 
ever! Why, of course you are the 
very man! My aunt is extremely 
crotchety; hates doctors and 
lawyers ; but she asked me if I 
knew any one to whom she could 
apply in the event of her wanting 
good legal advice ; a man’s opinion, 
you know, and that sort of thing. 
I daresay she wants to make her 
will, and you may as well have 
thejob as anyone else. Of course,’ 
he went on, ‘I'll write to her at 
once, and tell her all about you. 
I’m delighted, my dear fellow, at 
the chance of being able to do you 
a good turn.’ 

As may be gleaned, Mr. Bos- 
combe was a solicitor. He had 
gone to his club to keep an ap- 
pointment on business, and hav- 
ing transacted it to his satisfaction 
was quite willing (the afternoon 
being far advanced) to give up 
the rest of the day to his friend, 
especially as there now seemed a 
prospect of a good connection 
opening up out of the renewal of 
the old acquaintance. 

So the friends dined together, 
and parted with renewed expres- 
sions of gratitude to the Fates for 
having brought them together so 
opportunely. It was not till past 
eleven o’clock that night that our 
careless young friend John Farley, 
for the first time, called to mind 
that he had not done quite all he 


had intended that day ; he had for- 
gotten to take a diamond ring to 
Messrs. Mellish, which he had 
promised Mrs. Scobell to deposit 
with those jewellers for certain 
repairs, but the oversight did not 
spoil his night’s rest. The fol- 
lowing morning, however, whilst 
at breakfast, he suddenly remem- 
bered that he had left the jewel 
in its case in the breast-pocket of 
his over-tight frock-coat ; and this 
discovery so completely interrupt- 
ed his matutinal meal, that he 
sprang up, and, regardless of 
his personal appearance, walked 
straight off in his quilted loung- 
ing-jacket at an unusually rapid 
pace to Mr. Tripper’s establish- 
ment. That temple of fashion 
was quite startled from its pro- 
priety by the unexpected appear- 
ance of a customer at so unseason- 
able an hour. Foreman and cut- 
ters came from their recesses to 
listen to what at least must be 
something very important. 
‘Valuable ring,’ ‘old family 
relic,’ ‘three diamonds,’ ‘red- 
leather case,’ ‘inner breast-pocket,’ 
‘coat to be altered yesterday after- 
noon,’ ‘fetched by a young man’ 
—what did it portend? Simply 
this—that unless the ring were in 
the pocket still, it was lost, or 
had been stolen. The unsewn 
garment was produced, and there 
was certainly no ring in the 
pocket. Walters, the young man, 
was sent for ; he had not been at 
work since tea-time yesterday— 
‘he was a lazy customer,’ they 
said—but in a little while he ap- 
peared. He stoutly denied all 
knowledge of the ring; he had 
not set eyes on such a thing ; and 
upon being pressed and threat- 
ened, he declared indignantly that 
the gentleman’s rooms were in 
such a state of confusion that 
most likely the ring was there 
now ; anybody might go and see 
that what he said was true. 














There was no denying this possi- 
bility: Farley admitted that things 
were a little at sixes and sevens, 
because he was just going abroad. 
Then Mr. Tripper himself, natur- 
ally jealous of the reputation of 
his establishment, offered to re- 
turn with Mr. Farley to bis rooms, 
and aid him in a search, when 
probably they would find the miss- 
ing article. But the moment 
Mr. Tripper saw the confusion he 
remonstrated : 

‘Really, sir,’ he said, ‘you 
must excuse me, but I think it is 
a little hard you should so hastily 
assume dishonesty on the part of 
any of my people ; it must surely 
be impossible for you to say posi- 
tively, in the face of this disorder, 
that the ring was in the coat- 
pocket.’ 

‘ Ah, well, you may think so,’ 
rejoined Farley, ‘but 1 could have 
sworn it was. To be sure, things 
are in a bit of a mess; but I 
took the greatest care to put that 
ring in safety. I don’t know 
where the deuce to look for it, 
and I would not lose it for any 
money.’ 

And all this while he was turn- 
ing things over one upon another 
in his usual reckless style. Again 
Mr. Tripper remonstrated : 

‘Pray, pray, sir,’ he said, ‘excuse 
me; let us be alittle more metho- 
dical in our search ;’ and so, by 
degrees, some order was restored. 
But after more than an hour's 
diligent examination of every 
likely and unlikely place in which 
the ring might have been dis- 
covered, they were fain to give 
up their hunt as hopeless. 

‘Well,’ said Farley, flinging 
himself into a chair, ‘I sail from 
Liverpool the day after to-morrow. 
I must leave this business in the 
hands of my friend, Mr. Bos- 
combe: but I shall also give in- 
formation of my loss at Scotland- 
yard ; for I may tell you, Mr. 
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Tripper, that the safety of that 
ring is of vital moment to me.’ 

Mr. Tripper promised, of course, 
as far as he was concerned, that 
the investigation should be con- 
tinued ; but it was quite evident 
he had formed his own conclu- 
sions, and placed very little reli- 
ance on Mr. Farley’s memory, 
and consequently on his declara- 
tion as to where he remembered 
putting the ring. 

‘That young gentleman,’ he 
muttered to himself, as he return- 
ed to his shop, ‘ must often forget 
where his head is, I should think. 
I never knew such a happy-go- 
lucky blade.’ 

Now the trath was, that young 
Farley's rich old aunt, to whom 
he was indebted for the Civil ap- 
pointment he was about to enter 
upon at Quebec, had intrusted 
him with this valuable heirloom 
to take to her jewellers’ to be 
cleaned, on the occasion of his 
farewell visit to her, down at 
Dene Court, her place in Sussex. 
With many injunctions to be care- 
ful of it—for she well knew her 
nephew’s character—the old lady, 
in bidding him ‘good-bye,’ im- 
pressed upon him the value she set 
on this jewel. It was of very 
antique date and pattern, and de- 
scended to her through several 
generations of the Scobell family. 
The thought, therefore, of the dire 
disgrace he would get into with 
his aunt, together with the annoy- 
ance which he knew the loss of 
the ring would entail upon her, 
made him shrink from openly 
avowing his misfortune. His pass- 
age was taken, he could not delay 
his departure, and must leave 
town the next day; so he finally 
left everything in the hands of 
Boscombe, and by a desperate 
effort got ready and started for 
Canada at the appointed time. 

In the fond hope that his friend 
might yet be able to restore the 
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ring to his aunt, John Farley, 
in writing to her the evening be- 
fore he sailed, briefly explained 
that he had had the stupidity to 
mislay it, but that Mr. Boscombe 
(who, by the way, he said, would 
be the very person she required 
as a clear-headed man of busi- 
ness) knew all particulars, and 
would doubtless communicate with 
her speedily on the subject. As 
that gentleman, however, was 
never able to obtain any informa- 
tion at Scotland-yard or elsewhere, 
in spite of all exertions, he was 
fain to remain silent. He heard 
from Farley soon after his arrival 
in Canada ; the young fellow was 
in sore distress at the angry and 
indignant tone which Mrs. Sco- 
bell had adopted with regard to 
the ring, and most voluminous 
was the correspondence that fol- 
lowed between the two friends. 
Still the ring was never heard of, 
and Mrs. Scobell was in too great 
dudgeon to open any communica- 
tion with Mr. Boscombe. Yet 
she did not carry her indignation 
to the extent Farley feared she 
might, of altering her intentions 
with regard to his sister; and it 
was with much satisfaction that 
in about eighteen months after he 
was settled in Quebec, and getting 
on very well, he received a letter 
from his aunt, couched in the 
kindly tone of old times, stating 
that Marion Farley was now es- 
tablished with her, and was a 
great source of pleasure and com- 
fort in the lonely life she led at 
Dene Court. 


CHAPTER II. 


At the foot of the northern 
slopes of the South Downs, and 
consequently on the borders of 
the luxuriant and beautiful weald 
of Sussex, just where its wealth of 
foliage and rich vegetation gives 
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way to the stunted herbage cloth- 
ing these precipitous and chalky 
hills, and not far from the pic- 
turesque village of Poynings, stood 
the old-fashioned brick mansion 
known as Dene Court. 

The place was peculiarly se- 
cluded ; dreary to a degree it 
would doubtless have been pro- 
nounced by the visitors from 
Brighton, who from time to time 
may have peeped down upon the 
gray roof of the old house in their 
excursions to the overhanging 
Devil's Dyke. And, truth to tell, 
there might have been some rea- 
son in their criticism, for it was 
just one of those dwellings that in 
the winter-time, at all events, sug- 
gested the need of open house, 
and merry company to gather 
round the hospitable table, or sit 
in cheerful groups in front of 
blazing logs when the sports of 
the field were over. 

As may be guessed, however, 
from the reference made to its 
occupant in the preceding chapter, 
such festivities were the last 
things likely to awaken the slum- 
bering echoes of its old rooms. 
Scrupulously neat, prim, and pre- 
cise, and at the first glance aus- 
tere of countenance, was Mrs. 
Scobell. Advanced in age, al- 
though still hale and active, a 
widowhood of some forty years 
had revived in her many an old- 
maidish habit, which indeed her 
short and childless married life 
had never entirely repressed. A 
scarcely less genial guardian, per- 
haps, the Fates could hardly have 
found forthe buoyant high-spirited 
girl, who had now, as we have been 
told, become an inmate of Dene 
Court. 

Such a character as Marion 
Farley’s was about the last in the 
world that Mrs. Scobell could 
have understood. She had a 
sort of traditional idea of what 
young ladies should be, and there- 











fore never dreamed that the niece 
who owed everything to her 
could ever presume to vary from 
the standard which the old lady 
had set up. She expected all 
girls to be deferential and amen- 
able to the dictates of their el- 
ders, and she had scarcely the 
wit, even after six months’ close 
intimacy, to see that she was deal- 
ing with a far from faultless dis- 
position. Whether Mrs. Scobell 
had any definite notions about 
her niece’s future, beyond the fact 
that she intended her to inherit 
her property, we cannot divine ; 
but certain it is, that for the pre- 
sent she considered that, so long 
as she required the undivided com- 
panionship and attention which 
her niece supplied, it must be 
rendered at any cost. 
Notwithstanding the kindness 
and luxury which surrounded her, 
the stately gravity with which it 
was dispensed, the intense mono- 
tony and dulness of the life, the 
utter absence of society, and the 
peculiarly retired situation of the 
house, formed a painful contrast 
in Marion’s mind with the life at 
the fashionable school in the 
neighbouring watering-place of 
Brighton, which she had so lately 
left. Nor was it therefore won- 
derful that six months under her 
aunt’s roof sufficed to arouse in 
her a feeling of rebellion at the 
dependence to which she attri- 
buted the dreary monotony of her 
existence. Yet, not unmindful 
of, nor ungrateful for, what Mrs. 
Scobell had done for her, she 
had the true instinct of a lady, 
and never gave much outward 
evidence of the restless spirit at 
work within her, and this self- 
control that she exercised pro- 
bably increased the suffering which 
her prison-like life entailed. 
Beyond a periodical visit from 
a Brighton physician, and an oc- 
casional call from one or two 
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neighbours of Mrs. Scobell’s own 
standing, age, and habits, and 
the clergyman and his wife, no 
one crossed the threshold of Dene 
Court from week's end to week's 
end; and a drive in a close-shut 
carriage now and then, to return 
these visits, constituted the most 
notable events in the household. 
Like the rest of young ladies edu- 
cated at Brighton, Miss Marion 
Farley had been taught to ride, 
and frequently of course had 
joined those cavalcades of gallop- 
ing beauties under the riding- 
master’s escort, which are so 
prominent a feature of life at the 
fashionable resort, and during her 
long pupilage she had become 
intimately acquainted not only 
with the Cliff Parade, but with all 
the many picturesque rides across 
the Downs. Now, however, this 
healthful and spirit-stirring exer- 
cise was denied her, not from any 
objection on the part of Mrs. 
Scobell to the thing itself, nor 
from any difficulty in supplying 
her niece with a well-trained horse 
—for no money would have been 
spared on this head, any more 
than it would upon anything 
which the aunt, with her kind 
but narrow views, considered 
likely to conduce to the girl’s 
welfare. But Marion could not 
ride entirely alone or with a groom 
only ; hence, though the subject 
had been frequently discussed, it 
had always been abandoned as 
impracticable, until one day the 
old lady, seeming, contrary to her 
custom, to notice a slight dejec- 
tion which Marion was unable to 
conceal, said, as if by inspiration, 

‘Why, my dear, it has been 
very foolish of us not to think of 
it before ; but there would be no 
objection to your riding with a 
female servant, if such a creature 
could be found capable of manag- 
ingahorse. There must be many 
a farmer’s daughter in this neigh- 
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bourhood who can ride; and then 
there would be no objection to your 
going out with Peters the groom. 
We will think about it, and I 
will order inquiries to be made ; 
of course I should take the woman 
regularly into my service, as your 
female “‘equerry in waiting ;”’ and 
the old lady uttered a little titter 
at the neat turn she had given 
her sentence. 

Marion caught with delight at 
the idea. But despite all the re- 
searches which were made at the 
surrounding farmhouses, the right 
person was not to be found. How- 
ever, Mrs. Scobell became once 
more inspired, and suggested that 
possibly by advertising in a 
Brighton paper that town of equi- 
tation might supply the com- 
modity required. So, after much 
confabulation and a great many 
abortive attempts at terse com- 
position, the following advertise- 
ment was inserted in the Brighton 
Chronicle : 

‘Wanted, a respectable young 
woman capable of riding and 
managing horses. She will be 
expected to occupy the position 
of a domestic servant, but her 
duties will be confined to riding 
out with a young lady residing in 
a secluded part of the county. 
A groom will always be in attend- 
ance. Apply, with references, &c., 
to &e.’ 

For some weeks the advertise- 
ment produced no result. At 
last, however, came a letter from 
a certain Ann Brice, stating that 
she had, as the daughter of a 
riding-master, been accustomed to 
the management of horses, and 
that only in consequence of a do- 
mestic calamity had she been re- 
cently obliged to go into service. 
She felt perfectly competent, she 
said, to perform the duties required, 
and would be ready to take the 
situation as soon as the young lady 
wished. 
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The letter was well written and 
expressed. References to two 
job-masters at Brighton were sent 
to Mrs. Scobell; and in the course 
of a fortnight Ann Brice, a de- 
mure good-looking young woman 
of about five-and-twenty, supplied 
with a fitting hat and habit, was 
fully installed in the somewhat 
novel post assigned to her. 

Two well-trained horses were 
purchased ; and Peters the groom, 
mounted on a sturdy old nag, fol- 
lowed his young mistress and her 
companion in many an invigorat- 
ing canter across the breezy 
Downs and through the winding 
lanes in the neighbourhood. Miss 
Farley was a bold and dashing 
horsewoman, with plenty of nerve, 
and she frequently gave her escort 
a good deal of hard work to keep 
up with her; for she soon dis- 
covered that, whatever might have 
been Ann Brice’s antecedents, the 
girl was by no means a first-rate 
rider, and Marion would take a 
delight sometimes in showing off 
her superior prowess. Neverthe- 
less she said nothing of this at 
home, fearing lest her aunt, in 
over-anxiety for her safety, might 
interdict this one great solace in 
her hitherto monotonous life. 

The change which the spirit- 
stirring exercise wrought in her 
feelings was very marked, and she 
looked forward to her gallops with 
intense delight. They therefore 
began to compensate for much 
that she was undergoing ; and, as 
the autumn and winter drew on, 
she used to add to her amusement 
by attending as a spectator the 
meets of the Sussex Fox Hounds 
or the Brighton Harriers, when- 
ever they took place within a 
moderate distance. 

The Devil’s Dyke was a favour- 
ite rendezvous for the latter pack, 
and scarcely ever did Marion miss 
attending when the weather was 
favourable. The field on such 













































occasions was composed of a very 
motley crowd of horsemen ; for, as 
everybody knows, all Brighton, 
from ‘prentice-boys to lords and 
ladies, now and then turn out to 
join in this the easiest kind of 
hunting to be found in the three 
kingdoms. Only occasionally is 
it that the quality of the sport 
induces anything like a real cross- 
country rider to give himself the 
trouble of following the hunt. 
Sometimes, however, you will see 
two or three well - mounted 
thorough-looking men, capable of 
going anywhere, indolently loung- 
ing about on the crests of the 
hills, watching the proceedings, 
but seldom deigning to do more 
than to take a burst after the 
dogs in the intervals of their 
cigars. 

Marion used to hold aloof from 
any close contact with the hunt, 
and, like the sportsmen just men- 
tioned, contented herself with 
watching it from the high points 
of vantage, so that not unfre- 
quently she would be in close 
proximity to the idle lookers-on. 
Several times, doubtless, she 
would have found this proximity 
unfitting and unpleasant but for 
her escort in close attendance. 
The sober aspect of old Peters, 
who always kept well up, acted as 
an effectual safeguard against any- 
thing more than sidelong glances 
at her remarkable grace and 
beauty. A really pretty woman, 
with a lithe, youthful, yet well- 
rounded figure, small head, and 
delicate throat, perfectly well 
dressed in hat and habit, and who 
knows how to ride, never shows 
to greater advantage than on horse- 
back, which is as much as to say 
that Miss Farley never looked 
better anywhere else ; and though 
her features might not have 
answered all the requirements of 
a sculptor, the bright brown eyes, 
piquant nose, pearly teeth peeping 
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out of the smiling, good-natured, 
yet firm mouth, and the chestnut 
hair coiled neatly under the tall 
hat, were sufficient to justify the 
looks of admiration by which she 
was met on all sides. 

One day, whilst she was watch- 
ing a smart run going on in a 
neighbouring hollow, the old 
horse on which the groom was 
mounted suddenly took it into 
his head to follow the music of 
the dogs, and after giving himself 
a good shake, and ominously 
pricking up his ears, he got the 
bit between his teeth, and fairly 
bolted, in spite of the man’s efforts 
to hold him. The force of example 
affected Miss Farley’s animal, who 
dashed off after the groom, and 
there seemed every probability of 
his rider becoming also an in- 
voluntary member of the field. 
As, however, Marion was perfectly 
at home, she managed before long 
to pull the animal up, and, putting 
him round, made him face the 
hill at a brisk gallop for her plea- 
sure, as he had descended it for 
his own. She was regaining the 
crest where Ann Brice had pru- 
dently remained, when her quick 
eye observed a well-mounted sport- 
ing-looking man earnestly talk- 
ing to her attendant. He with- 
drew as Miss Farley approached, 
and she caught the last words 
which he uttered to Ann Brice, 
as he rode away without turn- 
ing his head, ‘ Remember, then, 
at six.’ 

After speaking of the runaway 
horses Marion said, 

‘ That gentleman was talking to 
you; what did he want? 

‘O miss, he only made some 
remark about the way youmanaged 
your horse, and asked me where 
you lived.’ 

‘ And did you tell him? inquired 
Marion archly, and _ looking 
straight into the girl’s face, who 
coloured and seemed confused. 








‘Well, miss, no; that is, you 
see— 

‘Yes, Isee,’ interrupted Marion ; 
‘you did, and it was very wrong.’ 

‘The truth is, miss, the gentle- 
man was a visitor in the family 
where I last lived, and he used to 
talk to me sometimes ; and he said 
he had been watching us all the 
morning, but did not recognise 
me till just as your horse ran away. 
Don’t you think he is very hand- 
some? the girl added, looking 
after him. 

‘I don’t know, indeed; I did 
not see; indeed I did not look ; 
but Marion’s eyes now seemed 
very much inclined, if they dared, 
to make up for their negligence, 
for the latent love of admiration 
common to all pretty girls was 
not likely to have been repressed 
by a residence in Brighton, where 
the ‘language of the eye,’ per- 
haps, is as well understood as in 
any town in the world, and she 
had mastered its grammar during 
a long course of promenades on 
the cliff in the ranks of her school. 
Thus, although appearing to depre- 
cate her companion’s want of cau- 
tion, she nevertheless betrayed to 
the astute Ann Brice a consider- 
able curiosity as to what more had 
passed about herself. 

‘What did he mean,’ she said, 
‘by “Remember, then, at six”? 
Are you going to meet him? 

‘ Well, he did ask me, miss, to 
do so.’ 

‘O, well, if you know him, of 
course you can do as you please. 
3ut I would advise you not to let 
it come to my aunt’s ears, and 
mind you don’t tell him anything 
about me; he can’t be interested 
in my affairs, and I shall not 
allow—’ But here she was inter- 
rupted by the return of Peters, 
somewhat hot and scared by the 
unwonted exertions of his unex- 
pected gallop ; and as by this time 
the afternoon was drawing on, 
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and the hounds had long since 
gone far away, our riding-party 
turned their horses’ heads home- 
wards, and soon after reached 
Dene Court. 

As Marion was closing the 
window of her rvom, into which 
streamed a bright autumnal after- 
noon sun, she saw in the roadway 
skirting the house the form of a 
horseman slowly passing along. 
He was looking up at her window, 
and, recognising him at once as 
her attendant’s acquaintance, she 
could hardly refrain from an in- 
judicious and highly reprehensible 
smile as she suddenly drew down 
the blind. Of course this young 
lady’s behaviour cannot be defend- 
ed ; but we believe, bearing well 
in mind all the circumstances of 
her life, her disposition, the local- 
ity in which she had been educat- 
ed, and the dreary monotony of 
her existence, we shall not find it 
singular, and that most young 
ladies of her coquettish character 
similarly situated might have been 
tempted to the same indiscretion. 
However this may be, it is certain 
that thenceforward there was a 
visible improvement in her spirits, 
and she not unfrequently seemed 
to annoy her aunt by a too vehe- 
ment display of their exuberance. 

John Farley had been absent 
about two years when this stage 
of affairs was reached. He wrote 
just sufficiently often to let his 
aunt and sister know of his wel- 
fare, but, being naturally averse 
to penmanship, his letters were 
very laconic, and, beyond a few 
expressions of gratitude, contained 
nothing of any moment. The 
unlucky subject of the ring was 
now never touched upon ; Marion, 
as will be remembered, was at 
school when the circumstances 
connected with it happened, and 
John Farley easily divined from 
her letters that his aunt had not 
told his sister anything @bout his 
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misfortune. Hence he too was 
silent on the subject. 

One evening, just before dinner, 
Marion was in one of those pecu- 
liarly high-spirited moods which 
had lately overtaken her, and had 
evidently bestowed the greatest 
care on her toilette, which, to- 
gether with a new fashion she 
had adopted of wearing her hair, 
became her exceedingly. She 
was in the drawing-room, at the 
piano, and rattling off with great 
brilliancy asuccession of the gayest 
and liveliest waltzes, when her 
aunt entered, stopping her ears. 

‘Marion, Marion,’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘how loud you are playing ! 
You know I do not like that sort 
of music. Leaveoff, pray leave off! 
And dear me, girl, what have you 
been doing to your head? you are 
for ever now twisting and twirling 
your hair into the most fantastic 
forms. I am sure Miss Sykes 
would never have allowed you to 
disfigure yourself so, and why you 
should—’ 

‘My dear aunt, you are quite 
mistaken ; Miss Sykes used to let 
us dress our hair justas we pleased, 
and I have grown tired of wearing 
it plastered down flat to my head 
like a Quakeress,’ 

‘Indeed, you might imitate 
worse models than Quakeresses ; 
and, for my part, I think young 
ladies would do well always to 
attend rather to what pleases their 
elders than themselves; and you 
know I have said quite enough 
from time to time for you to un- 
derstand that J prefer your hair 
dressed in a more modest and 
quiet style. Pray don’t let me 
see you come down again such a 
figure.’ 

Mrs. Scobell, having put on her 
spectacles the better to examine 
the disputed coiffure, had now 
walked close up to the piano, just 
as Marion, biting her lip with 
vexation “at the reprimand, was 
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lightly passing her taper fingers 


over her much-elevated roll of 
hair. She was about to make 
some farther injudicious remark, 
when the old lady, with a sudden 
gesture of surprise, seized Marion’s 
much-bejewelled hand, exclaiming 
with a vehemence quite unnatural 
to her, 

‘Why, where did you get 
that ring? I never gave it you ; 
tell me instantly where you got 
it. Why, it isthe ring that John 
said he had lost,—the ring of all 
others that I most prize, and that 
he professed to have left in a coat- 
pocket! Tell me quickly, did he 
give it you? and if not he, who? 
Take it off immediately ; it belongs 
to me. I would not lose it for the 
world. Give it to me, child, this 
moment, and tell me where you 
got it. Why don’t you speak? 
Why don’t you answer? And, 
without waiting for Marion to 
reply, she began to twist and 
screw at the finger until she had 
succeeded in getting the ring off, 
and in holding it in her now trem- 
bling hands close to the lamp. 
Still speaking very fast, and as if 
to herself, she went on: 

‘Yes, yes; of course it is the 
same. I should know it amongst 
a thousand. What can all this 
mean? Have I been duped, rob- 
bed, by that ungrateful boy? 
and has his sister the face to 
flaunt his petty thievings under 
my veryeyes? AmIinadream? 
Am I going—? And, her excite- 
ment completely overcoming her, 
she tottered back a step or two, 
and sank fainting into an arm- 
chair, just as Marion, bewildered 
and pale, hastened to her and 
rang the bell for assistance. 


CHAPTER III. 


Nort very suggestive of romance 
is that lawyer’s private room in 
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Gray’s-inn, where Mr. Boscombe 
sits writing a long letter; yet if 
we look over his shoulder, we 
may find some interest in its con- 
cluding passages. He is saying : 


‘This is to be an epistle of 
wonders, my dear Jack ; for whilst 
writing this, I have received a 
letter from whom, do you think? 
Why, your aunt Scobell! In the 
first blush of the thing I can 
hardly understand it, and, of 
course, shall go down immedi- 
ately ; I cannot but think she is 
labouring under some absurd mis- 
take. This is what she says : 


“‘ Dene Court, May 5, 1865. 

“‘ Sir,— My nephew mentioned 
you to me as a shrewd man of 
business, and a great friend of 
his. You have now an opportu- 
nity of proving yourself both 
these. Shrewd you will certainly 
have to be, and if you can excul- 
pate him, there will be no doubt 
about your friendship, I am 
aware that you are acquainted 
with the circumstances attending 
the loss by my nephew of a ring 
belonging to me, intrusted to his 
charge. This being so, perhaps 
you will be able, in his absence, 
to explain how I come to find 
that ring on the finger of my 
niece, his sister. I am prepared 
to give you every opportunity of 
elucidating the mystery. As the 
shortest way to this, I propose 
that you should come down here 
at your earliest convenience. I 
abstain from all comment upon 
the unpleasant and highly sus- 
picious means by which I have 
recovered my property; for the 
young lady refuses to give me any 
account of how the ring came into 
her possession. I merely appeal 
to you, as the only person acquaint- 
ed with my nephew of whom 
mention has been made to me, 
and who is likely to afford me ad- 
vice and assistance in this disagree- 
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able matter.—I remain, sir, yours 
truly, Mary Scope.” 


‘ Thus writes the old lady, and 
I can tell you nothing more, of 
course, until I have been down. 
Nevertheless I shall post this at 
once, as there is a mail to Canada 
to-night. Meanwhile make your 
mind easy, and rely on the shrewd- 
ness and friendship of yours, 

‘Tom Boscomse.’ 


The next morning Mr. Bos- 
combe arrived at Dene Court, in 
which secluded mansion he spent 
several days. On his return to 
town, he sat down immediately to 
his desk, and we will again look 
over his shoulder at what he 
writes : 


‘ T have just returned from Dene 
Court, my dear Jack, and hasten 
to give you full particulars. 

‘It is really a very curious 
affair. Your aunt received me with 
chilling politeness, and, after giving 
me afew details as to how she 
caught sight of the ring on your 
sister’s finger, said, “The shock 
it gave me quite affected my 
nerves. I questioned Marion close- 
ly. She endeavoured to evade 
my inquiries by every species of 
subterfuge; but as this is cer- 
tainly the ring John took with 
him to London, and which he 
professed to have lost, I refused 
to accept any of my niece’s evasive 
answers ; indeed, so evasive were 
they, and finally so determined 
did she seem not to tell me whence 
she got the trinket, that I could but 
come to one conclusion, distressing 
though it was, viz. that there had 
been collusion between brother 
and sister, and that his account of 
his loss was simply a gross false- 
hood. As John’s friend, I can only 
leave the affair in your hands.” 

‘I assured the old lady that I 
had no doubt in the end, at any 
rate, of being able to clear you, 
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my dear Jack, from the aspersion 
she, in her indignation, cast upon 
you. Then I begged to see Miss 
Farley alone, and I had a long 
interview with her; but beyond 
discovering that she was the most 
charming girl I ever saw, I might 
as well have remained in Lon- 
don. She stoutly refused to tell 
me a word about how she got the 
ring. I entreated, cajoled, and 
finally threatened, with a touch 
of professional badgering : nothing 
moved her. At last I said, 

“Well, Miss Farley, I give you 
half an hour to think over my 
words ; at the end of that time, if 
you still refuse, you must take 
the consequences.” 

‘I rose and walked to the door. 
As I laid my hand upon it, 
there was a knock outside ; on 
opening it, a young woman, look- 
ing like a lady’s-maid, drew aside 
to let me pass. Her face struck 


me as not unfamiliar; but as it. 


was of a type of beauty that one 
often sees, this was not wonderful. 
Still, it puzzled and perplexed 
me. I went straight to Mrs. Sco- 
bell, told her what had passed, 
and then asked various questions 
concerning the servants in the 
house, and especially about the 
young woman I had just met. 

“Q, that was Ann Brice,” said 
your aunt.’ 


Boscombe’s letter then explained 
what Mrs. Scobell told him about 
the riding companion, and with 
which we are already acquainted. 
The writer continued: - 


‘At the expiration of half an 
hour, Mrs. Scobell returned with 
me to your sister for her reply. 
In crossing the hall, we found 
her unexpectedly dressed in her 
riding-habit. As her aunt was 
expressing surprise at this, and 
peremptorily ordering her not togo 
out, I turned towards the door 
where the horses were standing, 
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and came face to face with this 
Ann Brice, attired in hat and 
habit. Then, in an instant, all 
my perplexity about her face van- 
ished ; the whole thing was clear 
to me, and, for the first time, I 
saw a clue to the mystery. The 
semi-masculine dress, with its tight- 
fitting body and high collar, to- 
gether with the man’s hat, revealed 
her to me in her true light at a 
glance; and in Ann Brice, the 
female equerry in waiting, I at 
once recognised the tailor’s appren- 
tice that took your coat away from 
Jermyn-street, and on whose femi- 
nine looks I had then commented. 
She evidently did not know me; 
so acting promptly, I said : 

“ Will you let me speak a word 
with you? Just come into this 
room for a minute ;” and seeing me 
enter a little study giving upon 
the hall, she followed me with an 
air of surprise, and without the 
least hesitation. 

“Now,” I said, when I had 
closed the door, and had whispered 
a word of explanation to Mrs. 
Scobell, “‘ we will have no beating 
about the bush, but come to the 
point at once. You stole a ring 
from the pocket of a coat, when, 
nearly three years ago, you passed 
for a tailor’s apprentice in the 
enploy of Mr. Tripper. Nay, don’t 
deny it; that ring has been found 
on Miss Farley’s finger. If she 
had simply bought it of you, she 
would have said so at once, and 
I should have contented myself 
with giving you into custody ; as 
itis, she refuses to give any account 
of how she came by it. Why 
does she do this? You know ; so 
come, make a full confession, and 
we will condone your part in the 
affair, because my chief object, 
since the property has been re- 
covered, is to protect the young 
lady from some scheme of which 
you are the instrument. Explain 
all at once, or you will find your- 
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self in Lewes Gaol in the twinkling 
of an eye.” 

‘Utterly taken aback by the 
suddenness of my accusation, she 
nevertheless put a bold face on it, 
and denied any knowledge of what 
I meant. 

“ Very well,” I said, “do as you 
please ; but you will not leave this 
room except in custody, unless 
you accede to my commands. I 
know more of you, you see, than 
you suspect.” 

‘With this, I walked out of the 
room, which was a small one, 
having but a single window high 
up, and locked the door behind 
me. Miss Farley had gone back 
to her room, and the horses had 
been sent away. 

«Let some one, my dear madam,” 
I said, as soon as I had rejoined 
Mrs. Scobell in the drawing-room, 
“ride off at once for the nearest 
constable ; I shall have to give 
Ann Brice into his charge.” 

‘Then I explained who it was 
I had discovered in her niece’s 
female equerry. 

“My identification of her,” I 
continued, “as the tailor’s appren- 
tice accounts at once for the ring 
being in this house, and so far, I 
think you will admit, thoroughly 
exculpates my friend John. We 
have only now to find out why 
Miss Farley is so silent about it, 
and this we shall easily do, if we 
are driven to it, by searching her 
desk, or any place she keeps 
studiously locked. Meanwhile, 
may I ring the bell?” 

‘The old lady begged I would 
give my own orders, and act as I 
thought best. A servant entered, 
and after telling him what to do, 
and when he had left the room, I 
said to Mrs. Scobell, 

“Go to your niece, tell her 
what has transpired about Ann 
Brice, and once more entreat her 
to be open with you. Ifshe still 
refuses, we must do as I said.” 
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‘I nowretired to the room which 
had been set apart for me, and 
which partially overlooked the 
stables, and, at a little distance, a 
side-gate to them leading into a 
by-lane. 

‘IT sat down at the window, and 
began to muse over the strange- 
ness of my position, and the coin- 
cidences which had led to it. I 
had so remained, perhaps, half an 
hour, when I saw a stable-lad 
gently leading a horse through 
the gate I have just mentioned. 
After quietly shutting it, he 
mounted and rode slowly away ; 
then he broke into a brisk trot ; 
but where the road began to turn 
he put his horse at a low hedge, 
leaped over it, and, plunging into 
a thicket at the brow of a hill, 
was lost to view. 

“My messenger at last!” I 
thought. “Iwas in hopes he had 
started long ago ;” and I continued 
my musing. Presently my atten- 
tion was again aroused by the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and, look- 
ing up, I saw a riderless steed 
coming briskly along the lane to- 
wards the stable-door, with his 
bridle hanging loose. The beast 
stopped on reaching the gate, and 
whinnied for admission. 

“My messenger has been 
thrown,” I thought ; and as there 
was not a creature about, I ran 
down-stairs, called the butler, and 
told him about the loose horse. 

‘**T am afraid the boy you sent 
after the constable has been 
thrown,” I added. 

* Boy, sir!” said the man ; “ it 
were Mr. Peters the groom I sent, 
sir.” 

“Whoever you sent, his horse 
has come back without him. Let 
us go and see about it.” 

‘The man led the way to the 
stable-yard, and was going to the 
principal gates, when I cried, 

“ The horse is at the door in the 
lane !” 
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“ Why, what can that mean?’ 
said the man, surprised. “ Mr. 
Peters did not go that way; no 
one ever goes out there.” And 
when the -animal, shaking his 
head, trotted briskly in, the man 
appeared quite bewildered. 

“Why, bless me,” he exclaimed, 
“this is Miss Farley's horse! I 
hope the young lady has not been 
thrown !” 

“ Miss Farley usually rides on a 
lady’s saddle, I should think,” 
said I; “she has not been riding 
on this.” 

“ No, of course not, sir; but, then, 
who has? I must call Williams.” 

‘ He led the horse to the stable, 
where I followed him. The first 
thing that met my eyes was a 
hat and habit. In a moment a 
thought flashed across me, and I 
rushed back to the house, un- 
locked the door of the study in 
which I had secured my prisoner, 


and found the window open and _ 


the room empty ! 

‘Scarcely had I realised the fact 
that Ann Brice had made her es- 
cape in a stable-boy’s dress, than 
I was summoned to Mrs. Scobell ; 
and after we had both expressed 
our regret at this catastrophe, she 
said : 

“T have acted as you desired, 
Mr. Boscombe, and taken posses- 
sion of this little desk belonging 
to my niece. I requested her to 
give me the key, after briefly tell- 
ing her of the discovery you had 
made ; and upon her positive re- 
fusal, I simply walked away from 
her room with it under my arm. 
And as it is the only receptacle 
she keeps scrupulously locked, I 
have no doubt that its contents 
will throw light on this affair, and 
I beg that you will immediately 
break it open.” 

“Tt is a very unpleasant office,” 
I answered, “but it must be done, 
and here now, without any assist- 
ance from the servants, as we 


must on no account let them sup- 
pose that what is going on has 
any concern with the young lady.” 

‘T easily prised open the slight 
lock with a pair of strong scissors, 
and amongst a quantity of femi- 
nine trifles came upon several bun- 
dles of letters, tied with blue 
ribbon. They were all undirected, 
but on each envelope, in Miss 
Farley’s handwriting, was a date, 
undoubtedly that on which each 
note had been received. 

“As she is so methodical,” I 
said, “‘so will we be; you shall 
look at them, Mrs. Scobell, in 
rotation.” 

* Well, my dear Jack, you can 
guess that they were love-letters, 
beginning with an earnest request 
for meetings; then showing that 
meetings had taken place, and the 
latter ones pointing to the advisa- 
bility ofan elopement. Very many 
marked and anxious inquiries ran 
through this latter part of the 
correspondence—as to the young 
lady’s ways and means, and es- 
pecially as to what amount of 
ready money, jewelry, &c., she 
could lay her hands on for travel- 
ling purposes. Of course the ex- 
pressions of admiration, adoration, 
and devotion grew warmer and 
warmer, whilst constant reference 
was made to the services of “ our 
faithful ally Ann.” 

‘ When the old lady had made 
me acquainted with the main pur- 
port of the letters, I examined 
one myself. It, with the rest, 
only bore the signature “ Jamie,” 
and was neither dated nor ad- 
dressed ; but the handwriting? 
That was not strange to me, I felt 
certain the instant I looked at it. 
Yet where had Iseen it? Whose 
was it? It was a very charac- 
teristic one, and I had seen % 
before, I could swear. I endea- 
voured to recall my experiences 
of caligraphy, and in a minute or 
two I remembered a certain for- 
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gery case, in which, about four 
years ago, I was attorney for the 
prosecution, and in which the ac- 
cused only escaped by the skin 
of his teeth. Yes, and this was 
the handwriting of that same 
accused—an adventurer with the 
shadiest of characters, a fellow 
known about town as James 
Snow, a good-looking, flashy, 
betting man, with a big black 
beard ; they used to call him 
“Black Snow.” I bad then to 
compare and narrowly examine 
lots of his handwriting, and 
here was some more of it, not a 
doubt! 

‘I told your aunt my suspicion, 
my certainty, and said : 

“This attempt to entrap your 
niece into an elopement is simply 
another of the many rascalities 
incidental to his career. Ann 
Brice is a female accomplice, a 
conclusion which her aptitude for 
disguise and our previous acquaint- 
ance with her confirm. 

“ With this clue, Mrs. Scobell,” 
I went on, ‘‘ I shall have no diffi- 
culty in ferreting out this scoun- 
drel, but, for the sake of your 
niece’s reputation, I would advise 
that we do not prosecute. He 
will keep clear of Dene Court as 
soon as he hears from his accom- 
plice that his little game is up ; 
no doubt she is gone to join him. 
You have recovered your ring, and 
all that now seems to me neces- 
sary is to convince Miss Farley of 
the lucky escape she has had. 
Surely, when she is brought to 
understand this, contrition will 
replace obstinacy.” 

‘And now, my dear Jack, if I 
only had the pen of a good novel- 
ist instead of that of a mere 
matter-of-fact lawyer, I would 
describe in detail what followed. 
As it is, I can only say that when 
at length your sister came into 
the drawing-room, I never saw a 
more obstinate young lady, nor, 





when she left it, one more peni- 
tent. I showed her the exact 
state of affairs, what we had dis- 
covered, and how, if she compelled 
us, we should have to send her 
innamorato into penal servitude, 
as the safest means of putting her 
and her prospects beyond his reach. 
Then the old lady talked to her 
in quite an altered and affection- 
ate tone, and between us, in a very 
little while, we brought her to 
tears; nay, before the interview 
was over she expressed great 
shame at having allowed herself to 
fall into such a vulgar trap, de- 
claring that she had really be- 
haved as she had out of thought- 
less frolic and a desire for amuse- 
ment, 

“ As to falling in love with the 
creature,” she said indignantly, “ I 
had no feeling of the kind. I 
kept his letters for fun, and I ac- 
cepted the ring for fun. He only 
gave it to me the same afternoon 
that you discovered it, aunt ; only I 
didn’t like being made to tell, and 
I was determined I would not ; 
and now I am very sorry—and 
let me burn those horrid letters at 
once.” 

‘With this she seized the letters 
and threw them on the fire ; but 
I kept a portion of one as a speci- 
men of the handwriting. 

‘ Anything like the gratitude of 
your aunt for my management of 
this delicate business I never saw ; 
the old lady shed tears of delight. 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Boscombe,” she 
said, “I have beena little selfish, 
and forgetful that this must be a 
dull house for a young high- 
spirited girl. I must try and make 
her life a little more lively, and 
have people to see me ; and I beg 
that you will often come down 
and give me the Saturday to Mon- 
day visit that you business-men 
are so fond of; and let it be soon, 
Mr. Boscombe, please, for I have 
some more family business that I 
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should like to put into your 
hands.” 

‘So, my dear Jack, you may be 
sure I shall go down again next 
week.’ 


Then the letter ended with the 
usual friendly commonplaces. 

The promise to make her house 
a more suitable abode for her 
niece was faithfully kept by Mrs. 
Scobell, and the going and coming 
of carriages, and the numerous 
little dinner-parties, and even a 
dance, which in time succeeded 
Mr. Boscombe’s first visits to 
Dene Court, culminated the fol- 
lowing autumn in a festival which 
created quite a furore in the 
neighbourhood. Such a grand 
wedding did not often take place 
in that rural district. Everything 
conspired to the success of the oc- 
casion: never had the sun shone 
brighter upon a bride ; the bells 


ofthe old church at Poynings had - 


never sounded a merrier peal ; and 
a happier pair than Tom Bos- 
combe, and Marion his wife, had 
never departed on their honey- 
moon. 

Full accounts of these proceed- 
ings, and what had led to them, 
reached John Farley, of course, 
from the pen of his faithful friend 
and brother ; but it was more than 
a year after his marriage before 
any letter was despatched to 
Canada which it concerns us again 
to take a glance at over the shoul- 
der of its writer. It plunged at 
once into the main subject : 


‘I should not have written 
again so immediately, my dear 
Jack, were it not that a funny 
thing has just happened. I was 
sent for the other day to defend 
a man calling himself James Cap- 
per, who had got into a scrape for 
horse-chaunting; a nice reput- 
able case, you'll say ; but matri- 
mony is an expensive amusement, 
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and I can’t afford to turn my back 
upon business, criminal or other- 
wise—and who do you think he 
turned out to be? Why, my old 
friend Jim Snow, the forger and 
also the writer of the love-letters 
to your sister ; the eminent adven- 
turer, friend, and accomplice of 
Mistress Ann Brice. Yes, here 
he was in trouble again, and ask- 
ing me this time to defend him. 
The confidences passing between 
a prisoner and his attorney are 
sacred ; but I don’t mind telling 
you that when I had mastered his 
present case, and settled with him 
our line of defence, I said: 
“ Now come, for my satisfaction, 
just tell me about that job of the 
ring; how did you get it from 
Ann Brice, to give to that young 
lady down at Dene Court? What 
was your connection with her rid- 
ing-woman, formerly the tailor’s 
apprentice ?” 

* He was completely staggered, 
and did not attempt to deny his 
identity ; but when he realised the 
situation he treated it as a joke. 

“ Well, upon my life,” he said, 
laughing, “ this is a queer whirli- 
gig of affairs! To think of my 
sending for you of all men, and 
after you'd once been against me 
too! And it was you, was it, 
that scared poor little sis out of 
her wits, and made her nearly break 
her neck by jumping out of that 
window in her habit ?” 

“Little sis? Do you mean 
Ann Brice ?” 

“ Yes, she is a young sister of 
mine; Ann Brice is only an alias, 
one of many. But it seems to me 
you want to know too much,” he 
went on after a pause ; “ but I sup- 
pose I must oblige you. It liesina 
nutshell. Our father was a trainer 
at Malton in Yorkshire: he got 
into trouble when we were young 
‘uns, and we were left to our 
own devices : they were numerous 
and ingenious, for we were pretty 

x 
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fly, and up to a thing or two. I 
took to the turf, and haven’t done 
badly on the whole; I have always 
lived like a gentleman, only I’ve 
had bad luck lately. I kept sissy 
quite straight for a long time ; then 
—well, excuse details; but she 
was always nimble with her 
fingers, and I thought the tailoring 
trade would suit her; and as she 
had to make herself scarce and 
useful, I sent her to London in 
disguise ; and, as she was a girl of 
resources, she turned her boyish 
looks to good account, got engaged 
as a sewer to the celebrated Trip- 
per (he has made togs for me in 
his time), and there she found the 
ring, and sent it to me by letter 
the same afternoon. I was down 
at Newmarket and rather flush 
just then ; so I sent her a fiver for 
it, put it aside, and thought no 
more about it, Later on, business 
of a pressing nature called me to 
Brighton, and just about then 
sissy thought it better to resume 
her petticoats and give up the 
tailoring; so she joined me there. 
Well, one day, she caught sight of 
a queer advertisement, which you 
have probably heard of, as you 
seem to know so much, and we 
thought it promised an opening. 
As a little ’un she had been pretty 
good at riding ; so—but you know 
what followed.” 

“Yes; but the ring?” I in- 
quired. 

“O, when sis put me up to 
that uncommonly handsome young 
heiress, and whilst I was carrying 
on the game,—though with a deal 
of difficulty, I must confess, she 
was so very coy,—I happened in 
overhauling my effects to come 
across the bauble. 1 had forgotten 
I had it, for I was still very flush. 
I thought it would make a pretty 
present and inspire confidence ; 
and be hanged to my stupidity ! 
for it was just this that blew the 
whole gaff |” 
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‘* But didn’t Ann caution you ?” 

“Bless your heart, she didn’t 
know I'd kept the ring; didn't 
know it myself. We had forgotten 
all about it, and I never inquired 
where sis found it; that only 
came out afterwards when it all 
came out.” 

“ And didn’t she know that you 
had given the ring to the young 
lady ?” 

“Of course not. We used to 
stroll in the lanes together, and 
sis picked gooseberries ; that’s the 
polite term, I think.” 

“‘ And she didn’t remember that 
the young lady’s name was the 
same as that of the gentleman 
who had lost the ring three years 
ago?” 

“No, she did not; and that 
was her great blunder. Who 
would have ever thought of things 
working round to that ?” 

“Then Miss Brice must have 
been rather astonished to hear 
where it had turned up ?” 

“Yes, she was, and could not 
make it out at first; but when 
you locked her into the room she 
had time to put two and two 
together, jumped to her conclu- 
sions, and out of the window. She 
saw it was her only chance of 
getting clear and putting me up 
to what had happened. And s0, 
as I say, being a girl of resources, 
she doffed her habit and hat, 
borrowed the stable-boy’s jacket 
and cap hanging up in a stall, 
saddled the steed, made him carry 
her to within a quarter of a mile of 
the railway, shook him loose, and 
came to me at Brighton, which 
eligible locality we thought it pru- 
dent to vacate. Ah,” added this 
good-looking scamp, with a sigh, 
as he stroked his now shaven 
cheeks, “it was a great pity; a 
beautiful game spoiled, all through 
my not convertfff% that jewel when 
I first got it; but accidents will 
happen, &c.” 
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“And your devoted Ann?’ I 
inquired. 

“ Ah, poor child,” he answered, 
“she went to Australia more 
than a year ago. I was sorry to 
lose her; but it was the wisest 
course. Do you want to know 
any more ?” 

“ No, no,” I answered ; “that’s 
enough. I understand. Good- 
morning ;” and I left him in Cold- 
bath Fields, where he was con- 
fined on remand, 

‘And mightily glad I was, my 
dear Jack, be sure, to find that 
the scoundrel had no suspicions 
of the present position of the 
young heiress. I don’t think he 
is likely to get clear of his present 
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trouble, however well I conduct 
his case ; and though it may seem 
alittle ungrateful, considering how 
much I owe to him, I sha'n’t be 
sorry if he gets put into safe keep- 
ing for a lengthened period.’ 


Though the farther correspon- 
dence between Boscombe and 
Farley entered into many details 
concerning the discovery of this 
Riddle of the Ring, and the way 
in which it had linked the two fa- 
milies together, we are in no way 
concerned in them, beyond know- 
ing that the alliance has turned 
out one of the very happiest that 
the whirligig of trifling events 
could possibly bring about. 
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Not many years have elapsed 
since the pleasant village of High- 
gate was sufficiently isolated to be 
considered in the country. Hedges 
bounded green fields on the slopes, 
where in the summer-time children 
disported themselves among the 
fresh grass, gathering buttercups 
and primroses, and returned to 
their homes in dark courts and 
alleys with bright nosegays and 
daisy-chains, after having inhaled 
the pure breezes and enjoyed a 
few hours of pleasure in these 
suburban meadows. Cows belong- 
ing to one or two dairy-farms 
browsed peacefully on the lower 
ground, and supplied with whole- 
some milk the outlying parts of 
the great city, which was soon to 
make encroachments in that direc- 
tion. Russell-square was built, 
Tavistock-square just completed, 
Coram-street (named after the 
benevolent Captain Coram, who 
established the Foundling Hos- 
pital) was in course of completion, 
and a few other streets were begin- 
ning to straggle farther north. 
Kentish Town was evidently slow- 
lyapproaching London. Some old- 
fashioned red-brick houses with 
large gardens were inhabited by 
wealthy citizens, who could from 
thence easily reach their houses 
of business, and return to rural 
quietude. A wide expanse of 
meadow-land remained between 
these houses and Mother Red‘Cap, 
then a wayside public-house at 
the junction of the roads leading 
from Tottenham-court-road to 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Hol- 
loway. The Regent’s Park had 
been enclosed, and the various 
handsome terraces commenced ; 


but the approach to it by Park- 
street—then only an unmade road 
—was a quagmire in winter from 
theheavy clay,and equally difficult 
to pass through in summer from the 
deep ruts. As an illustration of the 
still pastoral state of the district, 
a story is told of an old woman, 
who, having set out for a summer 
evenings walk from a court in 
Holborn to Kentish Town, finding 
herself beyond the precincts of 
houses, and surrounded by fields 
and trees, turned back in disgust, 
saying, ‘It was so cold and melan- 
colic like, that she would never 
walk there again.’ 

A gentleman, scarcely an octo- 
genarian, describes the Regent’s 
Park as having been a series of 
fields with hedges and stiles, 
which he often crossed as a boy 
on his way to and from an old- 
fashioned villa in St. John’s 
Wood. On the site of the present 
Botanical Gardens was a small 
farmhouse with its dairy and cow- 
sheds, where people resorted to 
drink new milk, and to partake of 
curds-and-whey. Until recently, 
one of the original farmsheds re- 
mained. It had been converted 
into a toolhouse, the dairy having 
in turn given way to the nursery 
of the celebrated florist Jenkins. 
He was much employed by people 
of distinction to lay out their 
grounds, and on one occasion was 
accompanied by his nephew, a 
good-looking young man, who was 
to be employed to superintend 
some improvements in the gardens 
at Leslie, the beautiful seat of the 
Earls of Rothes in Fifeshire. The 
young countess, heiress in her own 
right of the fair domain, took a 
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liking to the young man. She 
married him privately, and eloped 
from Leslie to the humble abode 
of Jenkins, a small rustic cottage 
covered with ‘flowering creepers, 
in the midst of the beautiful 
flower-garden. Beneath this roof 
several of her children were born ; 
and doubtless the young countess 
here enjoyed as much real happi- 
ness as in her ancestral home, to 
which, in the course of years, she 
and her husband returned. 

On the ascent of Highgate Hill, 
on the Kentish Town side, and at 
the entrance of Millfield-lane, 
stands the pretty villa once the 
residence of Charles Mathews, the 
celebrated comedian. It had been 
previously inhabited by the Polish 
dwarf, who made a considerable 
fortune by exhibiting himself. 
Laughable stories were told of his 
domestic history; among others, 
that having married a lady of some- 
what gigantic stature, who took 
the little count and his money 
into safe-keeping, she would, if 
offended, place him on a mantel- 
piece, from which, being fat in 
proportion to his height, he was 
unable to descend, and where he 
would sometimes remain for hours, 
until it suited his irate partner to 
release him. 

Higher up the steep hill, until 
of late years, the view was still 
rural ; only one or two villas ex- 
isted, surrounded by shrubs and 
flower-gardens. In one of these 
—which is now removed—lived 
Fauntleroy the banker, whence 
he was taken to Newgate for 
forgery, and there hanged. On 
the right, embosomed in trees 
and unseen from the road, stands 
the villa, Holly Lodge, in which 
lived and died the well-known 
actress, Miss Mellon, afterwards 
Mrs. Coutts, and finally Duchess 
of St. Albans. 

On the summit of the hill com- 
mence the fine old mansions of 
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the nobility and gentry of a much 
earlier pesiod. To the left is a 
line of stately trees overshadowing 
some detached old red-brick 
houses, and called ‘The Grove.’ 
In one of these lived the poet 
Coleridge, with his devoted 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Gilman. 
Many persons are still living who 
remember him shuffling along this 
his favourite walk; his slouching 
figure, heavy but amiable counte- 
nance, and gray meditative eyes, 
which seemed to look beyond, 
and not on, the things of this earth. 
The merriment of the young, how- 
ever, would recall him from his 
reveries. The Grove was then 
the favourite resort of nursemaids 
and children ; and nothing would 
please the kindly old man more 
than to gaze on the sports of the 
little ‘ kingdom-of-heavenites,’ as 
he was wont to call them, or, 
gently holding a little girl by the 


plaits of hair (then in fashion), 
discourse to her high art and phi- 
loséphic thoughts, oblivious that 
he had occasioned a general dis- 
persion of the various groups, who, 
concealed behind the trees, tittered 
with amusement at the metaphy- 


sical poet and his unwilling 
listener. 

Passing other old-fashioned 
mansions, the former occupants 
of which are unknown to fame, 
we come to some handsc ae old 
iron gates, and a broad gravel road 
which leads up to the modern 
church of St. Michael. It is 
built on the site of the fine old 
Mansion House, which was of 
stately proportions. Here many 
can remember a flight of marble 
steps and a fine massive oaken 
door, which opened into a noble 
and lofty panelled hall. A broad 
staircase, also of oak, with richly- 
carved balustrades, ended on a 
spacious landing, from which open- 
ed the lofty reception-rooms, hung 
with rich tapestry, faded and tat- 
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tered by the lapse of years. This 
house, it was said, had belonged to 
an old Derbyshire family, in which 
the baronetcy was extinct, the 
heirs were unknown, and the 
property had fallen into Chancery. 
The extensive gardens at the back 
sloped down the hill, and pos- 
sessed an historical interest in con- 
sequence of a tradition that, from 
this commanding position, the 
principal conspirators in the Gun- 
powder Plot assembled to witness 
the blowing up of the Houses 
of Parliament, and stood either 
under a clump of firs, or the 
fine cedar now overshadowing the 
mansions of the dead. The house 
was latterly let for a boys’ school, 
and the pleasure-grounds now 
form part of the Highgate Ceme- 


ry. 

Not far from thence, and pass- 
ing what were unsightly ponds, 
which the hand of modern im- 
provement has converted into two 
little shrubberies, we come to 
the site of the old red-brick church 
built in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth by Sir Roger Cholmley. The 
ground is now occupied by a me- 
morial church ; it was erected by 
a family residing in Highyate, and 
devoted to the use of the boys in 
Highgate Grammar-school, an es- 
tablishment now becoming cele- 
brated under the superintendence 
of the head - master, Dr. Dyne. 
The founder, Sir Roger Cholmley, 
had become Chief Justice in 1562, 
and obtained from Grindal, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the grant of 
an old chapel dedicated to St. 
Michael, which had succeeded the 
cell of a hermit. In addition to 
building a church he endowed a 
grammar-school for the education 
of forty boys, and directed that 
a sum of money should be de- 
voted to the support of a certain 
number of poor people. For these 
purposes he left a two-acre field, a 
garden and orchard, also a house 
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for the master, who was to be 
a graduate of one of the uni- 
versities. Moreover, the gover- 
nors appointed by Sir Roger re- 
ceived a specific set of regulations 
for their own guidance, and that 
of their successors, to carry out in 
perpetuity his benevolent plans. 
In time, however, the number of 
scholars diminished, and also that 
of the poor recipients of Sir 
Roger’s bounty, and it ceased to 
be the duty of the clergyman, 
who resided in the parsonage— 
which abutted on the church— 
to instruct the boys. This was 
confided to a person who per- 
formed, in addition, the various 
offices of pew-opener, bell-ringer, 
and sexton. He seemed to think 
that his educational duties con- 
sisted principally in birching the 
boys well on weekdays ; and on 
Sundays, when he had marshalled 
the little urchins to church and to 
their places around the com- 
munion-table, he would take his 
seat opposite to them on a high 
stool, armed with a very long cane, 
long enough to reach the head of 
the most distant offenders. Woe 
to any little giggler or whisperer 
who, tired with the monotony of 
the sermons, ventured on the sly 
to play cat’s cradle, or, for the 
edification of his neighbour, to 
exhibit the contents of his pockets. 
The moment the eye of the master 
caught sight of the delinquent he 
would receive such audible raps 
upon the head as would resound 
through the whole church, and 
excite the risible faculties of many 
of the congregation ; notwith- 
standing the suppressed sobs of 
the culprit and the consternation 
of the other restless little beings, 
each of whom would probably 
receive a similar castigation before 
the welcome moment of dismissal. 

At this period Highgate was 
chiefly inhabited by substantial 
merchants, lawyers, and the upper 
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class of tradesmen, and the 
management of the charity had 
fallen principally into the hands 
of the latter. No one had thought 
of interfering with these governors, 
although the ancient church was 
falling into decay. Nevertheless, 
many complaints were made con- 
cerning the old church - clock, 
which kept time according to its 
own fashion, in spite of the worthy 
sexton’s endeavours to set it right. 
At last the clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. , undertook to lay the 
matter before the board of gover- 
nors, who appointed one of the 
most influential of their body to 
investigate the matter. He was 
a Mr. A., who had made a large 
fortune as a sweep-washer (a busi- 
ness which consists in washing 
the sweepings of gold- and silver- 
smiths’ shops or workrooms), and 
who boasted ‘ that he had got on 
well without edication.’ His 
round little figure tightly buttoned 
up, and his very red face, were 
painfully suggestive of a consider- 
able amount of compression which 
might prove dangerous at any 
moment. On the day fixed this 
Mr. A. sat in council with the 
clergyman and sexton, and after 
hearing their complaints about the 
rebellious clock, indignantly de- 
clared ‘that the governors would 
never no more go to any expense 
about it, as only two years afore it 
had been thoroughly wamped up.’ 

This state of affairs, which had 
lasted so many years, was about 
to terminate abruptly. A new 
inhabitant, a wealthy jeweller and 
silversmith, Mr. G., came with 
his family to enjoy the salubrious 
air of Highgate. He had much 
leisure time, and, according to his 
own account, his love of anti- 
quarian research led him to 
examine the charter and the 
statutes of Sir R. Cholmley’s 
charity. Of the greatly increased 
revenues since his time little in- 


formation could be obtained, but 
it was quite clear that they ought 
to be employed to place the mere 
village school on a footing to bene- 
fit the neighbourhood—indeed, 
to be a first-class institution. 
Then began the great controversy 
between Mr. G. and the governors 
of the charity. He found many 
partisans both in Highgate and 
elsewhere. After a protracted 
struggle the antiquarian silver- 
smith and his party triumphed ; 
the result being the establishment 
ofa school with such ample endow- 
ments as would carry out the in- 
tentions of the founder, and be in 
accordance with the requirements 
of modern times. 

Passing through the straggling 
village, we reach what is called 
‘The Bank,’ an elevated spot on 
the summit of the hill overlooking 
the road, which must have been 
considerably lowered at some 


.former period, but is still some- 


what steep. Upon this ascent, it 
is said, stood the mansion of the 
Earl of Arundel, every vestige of 
which has disappeared. Large 
parties of distinguished guests 
were wont to assemble at his hos- 
pitable board. King James I. 
was a visitor for the purpose of 
hunting in the adjoining woods ; 
and it is said that the unfortunate 
Arabella Stuart fled thither to 
seek protection of the earl from 
the persecutions of the king on 
account of her marriage. In 1626 
the great Lord Bacon died there, 
in the house of his friend. He 
was on his way to his seat, Gor- 
hambury, in Hertfordshire, and 
being taken suddenly ill, was con- 
veyed to Lord Arundel’s house ; 
who being absent, only servants 
were present at the last moments 
of the great Chancellor. His body 
was removed to St. Albans, and 
interred in the church of St. 
Michael. 

Lower down the hill, and at 
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the corner of Hornsey-lane, stand 
two fine old structures, Cromwell 
House and Winchester Hall. The 
latter possibly belonged to the 
Bishops of Winchester. The 
former was built by Cromwell 
for his son-in-law, Colonel Ireton, 
who had married the Protector’s 
eldest daughter Bridget. The 
hall and staircase are panelled 
with oak, and on the fine massive 
balustrades were the carved figures 
of twelve Parliamentary officers 
in their accoutrements. The ceil- 
ings are richly stuccoed according 
to the fashion of the period, and 
the Ireton coat-of-arms adorns 
that in the drawing-room. After 
passing through many hands it at 
last became a boys’ school, an 
undesirable change as far as the 
preservation of the old mansion 
was concerned ; and a fire occurred, 
which, although its progress was 
arrested, entirely destroyed the 
roof. 

Opposite Cromwell House 
there stood, until a year or two 
ago, a small, quaint, gabled 
cottage with casement-windows. 
A flight of steps and a narrow 
paved path led to the door ; be- 
hind was a small old-fashioned 
garden ; but the house and its 
appurtenances looked neglected 
and ruinous. There formerly had 
lived one of England’s great men, 
the stanch patriot Andrew Mar- 
vel. His stinging satires on the 
profligacy of the Court brought 
him many enemies, and rendered 
his life unsafe, as he was fre- 
quently attacked by their fol- 
lowers when journeying to or 
from London. To all offers from 
the king of money or place he 
turned a deaf ear; and at last, 
having given mortal offence to 
some of the unscrupulous .cour- 
tiers and their ladies, he thought 
it prudent to quit town, as a re- 
ward had been offered for his 
apprehension. He died at Hull 
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in 1678; so suddenly that the 
current report was that he had 
been poisoned. As an author 
Marvel is best known by his 
political and satirical poems ; but 
a few of our sacred pieces as- 
cribed to Addison are said, rightly 
or not, to have been written by 
him, particularly one commencing, 
‘The spacious firmament on high ; 


and another, 


‘When all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys.’ 
The interesting little dwelling 
was purchased by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow ; the house taken down, 
and the site, with the garden, 
incorporated into the extensive 
pleasure-grounds of his new man- 
sion. He has also purchased the 
neighbouring Lauderdale House, 
and adapted it as a convalescent 
home for the patients in one of 
the great London hospitals, gene- 
rously giving it free of rent for a 
certain period. Although it has 
undergone many alterations to fit 
it for the intended purpose, much 
remains to remind one of the 
olden time. It still bears its 
original name, was built by the 
Earl of Lauderdale, and purchased 
by King Charles II. for the cele- 
brated Nell Gwyn, afterwards 
created Duchess of St. Albans. 
A handsome old-fashioned iron 
railing and gates enclose it from 
the road, and a paved footway 
leads to what is now the hall- 
door, but doubtless was not the 
original entrance, as on one side 
is a bath of white marble, rather 
small certainly, but tradition says 
that in it Nell bathed her fair 
limbs. A long low gallery (now 
divided into rooms for the in- 
valids) runs the whole length of 
the house. Itis formed of timber, 
and supported, floored, and roofed 
with beams of oak as large round 
as a man’s body, as hard as iron, 
and some of them scarcely stripped 
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of their bark. The modern orna- 
mental fireplaces were added by 
the late Lord Westbury, when he 
occupied this house as Sir Richard 
Bethel. The numerous windows 
of this gallery open on a broad 
gravel terrace, below which was 
a bowling-green, long since con- 
verted into a pretty flower-garden. 
On this terrace King Charles and 
those of his courtiers with whom 
he was most intimate were wont 
to disport themselves ; and Nell, 
who had been in vain urging the 
king to give her son a peerage, 
took advantage ofthecircumstance 
to obtain her wish. She one day 
appeared at an upper window 
with the infant in her arms, and, 
making a gesture as if to throw it 
down, called out, ‘ My liege, save 
the Earl of Burford! The king, 
rushing forward and stretching 
out his arms, exclaimed, ‘God 
bless the Earl of Burford 


The Roman Catholic retreat of . 


St. Joseph occupies the site of 
another old house on the same 
side of the road, and stands at 
the entrance of ‘ Maiden-lane,’ 
once a quiet country road, lead- 
ing into the town, with fields 
and trees on each side. These 
have been succeeded by masses of 
inhabited or half-finished houses, 
interspersed with brick-fields, and 
duly disfigured with boards stat- 
ing the eligibility of the site 
for building, regardless of the 
vicinity of the Fever and Small- 
pox Hospital. In 1717 it was 
deemed necessary to erect such 
an institution in the then out- 
lying district at Battle Bridge, 
St. Pancras; but when that lo- 
cality became densely populated, 
and the land was wanted for a 
terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, it was removed to the 
foot of Highgate Hill, in the midst 
of fields and pure air. Beyond 
is a portion of the North London 
or Highgate Cemetery, yearly 
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encroaching on what remains of 
the rural district to provide last 
resting-places for the vast popu- 
lation of a large portion of north- 
ern London. 

Changed, indeed, is Highgate 
since ‘the merry days when we 
were young ; when Hale’s coach 
was the only public conveyance 
for passengers to and from Lon- 
don, its destination being the 
Blue Posts, Holborn. On the 
Holloway side another coach con- 
veyed daily passengers to their 
business in the City. Hale's 
glass coaches were also much in 
request, as private carriages were 
the privilege of but few. One 
of the principal members of the 
little community was Mr. R., a 
wealthy banker, who occupied 
Fitzroy Farm, belonging to Lord 
Southampton, and which, with 
its beautiful pleasure-grounds and 
valuable collection of American 
plants, has now given place to 
villas and town gardens. On 
Sundays he would come to church 
with his family in a handsome 
carriage-and-pair, to the admira- 
tion of the villagers, who would 
respectfully give way as the 
family passed up the aisle of the 
little church to their large square 
pew, attended by a well-appointed 
livery servant carrying a bag of 
prayer-books. This family coach 
was followed bya handsome 
chariot with showy hammercloth. 
It contained three elderly mai- 
den ladies, dressed alike, and ra- 
ther youthfully. They lived in 
a fine old house, enclosed in 
shrubberies and surrounded by a 
high wall, so high that not a 
glimpse of the chimneys even 
could be obtained. Notwith- 
standing such obstacles, the gar- 
dener found that his fruit-trees 
were robbed, and requested his 
mistresses to allow him to put up 
a warning to deter intruders. 
Accordingly one morning a board 
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was placed in a very conspicuous 
position with the announcement, 
‘Man-traps set here.’ The news 
of this suggestive notice soon 
spread through the village, to 
the great amusement of all but 
the unfortunate spinsters, who 
but for the friendly interference 
of a neighbour would not have 
known of its existence. 

Very little gaiety went on in 
Highgate. Some subscription balls 
were at one time attempted at the 
Gate House Inn ; these, however, 
failed, and but for the little parties 
given by the wife of the worthy 
incumbent, to promote, as she said, 
‘sociability and good feeling,’ so- 
ciety would have been at a stand- 
still. He could never comprehend 
the benefit of these proceedings 
in small inconvenient rooms like 
those of the parsonage ; especially 
as his study, not much larger than 
a closet, was put in requisition for 
the supper. How pleasant were 
these friendly gatherings! There 
was a great deal of vocal music, 
accompanied by a small square 
piano rather cracked in tone ; and 
occasionally the lady organist of 
the church would allow her 
daughter to perform, by way of 
varying the entertainment, and an 
impromptu quadrille was some- 
times indulged in at the expense 
of the poor old piano. The elderly 
guests seemed equally pleased, and 
kept up a vast amount of conver- 
sation, the staple of which was at 
that time the great school contro- 
versy. Among the most promi- 
nent of the talkers on the subject 
was a severe-looking stately dame, 
who always wore a white turban 
and gray-silk dress, shorter than 
was the fashion, to display, it was 
alleged, what had once been a 
handsome foot and ankle, which 
time, however, had cruelly dis- 
figured. She was what was termed 
a decayed gentlewoman, and kept 
‘an establishment for young gen- 
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tlemen,’ or rather a preparatory 
school forsmall boys, who trembled 
at her very look. Nevertheless 
she was a pleasant person, and 
much respected in the neighbour- 
hood. The fat little wife of the 
governor of the charity, who was 
so indignant in the matter of the 
clock, was also frequently present 
with some of her numerous family. 
She usually dressed in white satin, 
with a massive gold necklace, to 
which twelve small lockets were 
appended. That in the centre, 
which was larger than the rest 
and set with pearls, contained 
some of her husband’s hair; the 
others, some of the more abundant 
locks of her six sons and six 
daughters. On one occasion, being 
asked by a lady, whose husband 
had long served his country in 
the navy, in what professions her 
boys were to be placed, ‘ Profes- 
sions, ma’am? I don’t understand 
about professions; my boys will 
be in business. There's nothing 
like business.’ 

As the parties commenced at an 
early hour, sothey concluded early ; 
and in the passage there was a 
considerable array of waiting-maids 
in attendance with large lanterns 
to conduct their mistresses home. 
The useful Hale’s bath-chair was 
also waiting ; its tattered crimson- 
satin lining, and gilt crown on the 
top, rendered it possible, as its 
owner asserted, that it had once 
conveyed royalty when at Bath 
to take the celebrated waters. 
Unfortunately the bearers were 
not trained to keep step, and the 
load was heavy, two people being 
generally squeezed into the small 
space. On one occasion, the three 
Miss N.’s from the Grove wishing 
to be taken home together, one of 
the poor men stumbled, and the 
chair with its occupants was 
turned over into the road. For- 
tunately it was a fine frosty night, 
and, with the exception of a few 
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scratches, the ladies escaped un- 
harmed in dressand person, but the 
bath-chair did not again appear. 

Friendly gatherings also took 
place at another house in the 
village, at which might sometimes 
be seen rather remarkable people, 
whose names are still remembered 
in connection with literature, al- 
though they have long since passed 
away. Among these was the 
learned Greek scholar, Thomas 
Taylor, whose translations of Plato 
and Aristotle were more appre- 
ciated at that day than they are 
at present. His ponderous works 
were published partly by subscrip- 
tion and partly by the liberality 
of an admiring friend, a Mr. 
Meredith, who also allowed him 
a pension. Mr. Taylor was a 
hard-featured man, marked with 
smallpox, and one or two large 
warts in addition did not improve 
a countenance naturally severe 
and cynical. 
pagan ; he said that he believed 
in all the gods and goddesses of 
antiquity, burned incense in their 
honour on a small altar in his 
study, and worshipped what he 
termed ‘The thrice Unknown 
Darkness.’ His diet was Pytha- 
gorean, and he believed in transmi- 
gration of souls, on which account, 
although his house at Walworth 
was beset with large black spiders, 
he would not allow them to be 
destroyed, believing that ‘they 
might contain the souls of some 
of his ancestors or of his friends.’ 
So far did he carry his classical 
proclivities that he named his only 
son Proclus, 

Another visitor, a literary man 
of considerable talent, was Charles 
Cotton, author of Lacon, or many 
Things in few Words, and other 
works; a man of good family, 
and rector of Kew and Petersham. 
His countenance was remarkable, 
and not very prepossessing ; he 
had lost an arm from an accident 


His religion was- 
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when out shooting, and the iron 
substitute was unpleasant. Al- 
though brilliant and witty in con- 
versation and courteous in manner, 
it became necessary to decline the 
rector’s acquaintance on the dis- 
covery being made that he was 
deeply in debt, and obliged to 
live in some obscure part of Lon- 
don. In order to retain his living, 
he would appear in his church 
one Sunday in the year, to the 
disgust of his parishioners, con- 
duct the service, preach an excel- 
lent sermon, and disappear almost 
before the congregation could leave 
the church. It was well known 
that he gambled to a great extent; 
and sinister reports as to his pro- 
ceedings and his worthless asso- 
ciates became current. A murder 
was committed, in which some 
of his companions were impli- 
cated, the principal was executed, 
and all the rest disappeared. 
From that date the Rev. C. Cot- 
ton was never heard of in Eng- 
land, and in due time the living 
was conferred on a more worthy 
successor. 

John Bellamy, author of a New 
Translation of the Scriptures from 
the Original Hebrew, the friend 
of Dr. Parr, of the learned Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, the Rabbi 
Meldola, and other learned Jews, 
was also a frequent and a welcome 
guest ; a simple-minded old man, 
resembling in dress and appearance 
a dissenting minister. His con- 
versation was amusing, but rather 
sarcastic, as he despised what he 
termed the pomps and vanities of 
life. On one occasion at dinner, 
when two very silly young ladies 
were present, who boasted of their 
great connections and high descent, 
the sly old gentleman led them to 
expatiate on the subject, and then 
observed, 

‘My dear Miss W., I knew 
your great-grand father.’ 

‘O Mr. Bellamy, I am de- 
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lighted Then, turning to her 
sister, exclaimed, ‘Only think, 
Mary: Mr. Bellamy knew our 
great-grandfather !’ 

‘I will go farther back than 
that, for an ancestor of mine was 
related to one of yours.’ 

Miss W. looked incredulous, 
and disdainfully surveying his 
primitive dress and appearance, 
replied haughtily, 

‘Indeed! But all my papa’s 
relations were in the army— 
colonels and generals ; and so were 
mamma’s—one was a governor.’ 

‘But the one I knew was a 
hedger and ditcher,’ said Mr. Bel- 
lamy. 

Both girls burst into tears, and 
indignantly contradicted the im- 
pertinent assertion. 

‘I only assert what is true, my 
dear young ladies. Do you not 
know that I, you, all of us, are the 
children of Adam, and that he was 
a labourer? 

Another honoured guest was 
the gentle amiable George Dyer, 
the poet, whose lifelike portrait 
was exhibited at South Kensing- 
ton a few years since, Often 
might the worthy man be seen 
toiling up the hill to the house of 
his friends, where he was always 
welcome. He was so absent that 
on various occasions he forgot to 
put on his neckeloth (an article 
then in fashion) ; and once, when 
complaining of cold, it was dis- 
covered that he had omitted his 
waistcoat. But his gentle bearing 
and delightful conversation caused 
all these peculiarities to be over- 
looked. Towels, soap, or razors 
he seemed to eonsider as super- 
fluities ; at any rate, when, through 
the kindness of friends, he was 
supplied with these necessaries, 
they disappeared, he said, under 
the care of the good woman who 
attended to his room. This was 
a garret, or rather a loft, with a 
sloping roof and a casement-win- 
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dow, at the top of old Clifford's 
Inn. The proprietors, out of 
kindness and on account of his 
poverty, allowed him this misera- 
bleaccommodation rent-free. Even 
with this immunity he must have 
starved, but for a small pension 
granted to him by a benevolent 
nobleman, and the presents made 
to him by friends. Sometimes 
the members of the Inn would 
send him a dinner from a neigh- 
bouring chop-house, of which, 
until reminded, he would forget 
to partake. If long intervals 
elapsed without paying his accus- 
tomed visits, his friends would 
send to inquire for him ; and a 
gentleman who went on one of 
these occasions thus described his 
poverty-stricken abode : ‘On in- 
quiring at the porter’s lodge, I 
was directed to the upper story 
of the Inn. I found the woman 
in attendance (a wretched-looking 
creature) on the top of a rickety 
flight of stairs. She said Mr. 
Dyer was in the country, but 
would I step into his room ; and, 
unlocking the door, introduced me 
into a low sloping-roofed apart- 
ment, in which there was but 
little light, as most of the panes 
of glass in the casement were 
broken, and stuffed with either 
rags or paper. A pallet-bed in 
one corner, a table covered with 
mss., and an old chair completed 
the furniture ; except, indeed, that 
from the floor to the roof, every 
available space was stuffed with 
books. To purchase these he 
deprived himself of almost the 
necessaries of life. The poor wo- 
man deprecated this book-mania, 
and said she grieved to see the 
gentleman constantly coming home 
—sometimes with large folios un- 
der each arm, and small volumes 
in his pockets, which he had pur- 
chased at bookstalls or in second- 
hand shops. Notwithstanding 
this expenditure, which he could 
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ill afford, he paid her regularly 
for her attendance; and if her 
children were ill or her husband 
out of work, he would often give 
her a shilling and deny himself a 
meal, Observing in a corner a 
half-starved-looking cur, who 
wagged his tail on seeing me, I 
expressed surprise that Mr. Dyer 
could keep it, and was informed 
that the creature followed him 
home one evening, and that al- 
though day after day it was beaten 
away, it was to no purpose; it 
would accompany the old poet 
in his walks, and seemed deter- 
mined to take up his quarters 
with him, and share his poverty. 
By this perseverance the poor dog 


so won upon his self-chosen mas- 


ter, that it was at last admitted 
to bed and board. Unobtrusive 
in its attachment, nothing would 
induce it to enter any house 
where its master dined, although 
it would willingly take a dinner 
which was put outside. The wo- 
man took up some folios and dis- 
closed a large hole in the floor, 
through which the poor animal 
had fallen during one of its mas- 
ter’s absences, and the discovery 
was only made in time to save it 
from starvation.’ 

Mr. Dyer had published, with 
small success, two volumes en- 
titled Poetics; but wishing to 
carry out a literary work of im- 
portance, the History of Cam- 
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bridge, at which University he 
had graduated, some friends sub- 
scribed to supply the means. In 
course of time the work (one of 
great research, it was admitted) 
appeared. It was expensive, but 
many people who knew and re- 
spected the author bought copies. 
Years afterwards one of the pur- 
chasers went into a well-known 
cheese- and butter-shop in the 
City, and while waiting to be 
served, took up one of the nume- 
rous printed papers lying on the 
counter. To his astonishment, it 
was part of George Dyer’s History 
of Cambridge. In answer to an 
inquiry as to how the work had 
been obtained, the cheese-dealer 
said, ‘I bought a large quantity 
of old books from a second-hand 
bookseller, who was clearing out 
his cellars, and among them I 
got two or three copies of this 
work. I paid so much per pound 
for them, and you shall have one, 
if you like, at the same rate.’ 

Times are altered now in High- 
gate. The educational advantages 
which the school offers have at- 
tracted many residents : a railroad 
has now reached the northern ex- 
tremity. It boasts of a Mechanics’ 
and a Scientific and Literary In- 
stitute, also of a Gazette. In fact, 
so continuous is the line of villas 
and terraces, that it may now be 
considered as a flourishing suburb 
of London, 
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Ir was Gower who drew the regal 
picture : 
* The Quene was set at Deys, 


Under her glorious stentit capital, 
Among proud tapettis,’ 


It was Chaucer who drew the 
other: 


*On the walles olde portraiture 
Of horsmen, haukes, and houndes, 
And burte deere full of woundes— 
Some like bitten, some hurte with shot.’ 


It is on the search for such ‘hurte 
deere’ ‘on the walles,’ for such 
‘proud tapettis,’ as the same is 
being worked or manufactured, 
that a place is come upon that 
fits admirably, that must, in a few 


short touches, be described. 

It is a neat ornamented villa, 
halved by the bright white steps 
that lead up to its porched door ; 
it isa neat ornamented villa, with 
neat parlours on either side of it, 
with neat parlours (or other rooms) 
behind, with more neat parlours 
(or other rooms) up the easy stairs 
above. Standing there in its own 
garden, that stretches round it 
back and front, it is amidst sweet 
fresh air that is brave and life- 
giving and alight with sun; it 
has at its feet roods and roods of 
soft green lawn. Near by are 
borders of the brightest flowers— 
tall-spiked some of them, red and 
violet ; in low patches, others of 
them, pink and orange and scarlet 
and amber. Near by, too, and 
here and there and now away and 
high, there are bees and birds full 
of flight and busy sound; there 
is the shade of trees ; there is the 
scented elder, its broad plates of 
blossom spread over new-burst 
hedges, and sprinkling them with 


its little stars; there are close- 
cropped grassy meadows ; there is 
the gleam of wide and winding 
river; there are many brooklets, 
cool and shallow, crusted with 
water-weeds and the fair decoy of 
shy forget-me-nots; there are 
crowning roses in rich bud, in 
richer fulness, in their too-quick 
death, strewing on the ground 
they grew from their still fair 
epitaphs of rich showers of leaves. 

A fairer spot could not easily 
have been chosen. Entering the 
little villa, too, the air is sweet 
and fresh still ; it is because win- 
dows and doors are open that it 
may get in freely, because there 
is stained glass at places to give 
it colour, and the garden fragrance 
comes in with it, and the garden 
song comes in with it, and what 
there must come in of shade and 


_ shelter comes agreeably, giving 


repose and mellowness that are 
good and grateful. Altogether, to 
think of people with work found 
for them at such a spot is to think 
of happiness indeed ; to think of 
people spending hours in such a 
spot that they are paid for is to 
think of people whose ways of a 
truth are ways of pleasantness, 
and whose paths undoubtedly are 
paths of peace. And as it happens, 
to put the thing as it should be 
put, it must be said that the 
people who are actually doing 
work here seem to be quite appre- 
ciative. The troll of a French 
chanson breaks out, at the moment 
of entrance, in Frenchmen’s voices, 
in good time and tune and har- 
mony; @ troll that may be a 
barcarole or a bachique or a vaude- 
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ville, that rises to full strength in 
snatches, and in snatches nearly 
dies away. Also there is a sense 
stealing through the place, or an 
assurance—a sense stealing gradu- 
ally, subtly—that somebody, sure- 
ly, must be smoking a cigar. 

‘Ah’—it is said in French, 
when the sense becomes a cer- 
tainty and brings amusement, and 
when, moreover, there has been a 
brisk step into the parlour that 
gives the readiest invitation— 
‘it is not forbidden, then, here, 
this smoking ? 

‘Mais, oui;’ and the French- 
man spoken to gives a great 
French shrug, and has the most 
perfect bland air of innocence and 
propriety. ‘C’est défendu,’ he 
maintains stoutly. 

‘Comment?’ while the amuse- 
ment is still there, and the banter 
of it. ‘C’est défendu. Bien. Mais 
—la fumée, d’ou vient elle, 
done ? 


The Frenchman smiles then in 
company; and he has another 
great French shrug, and a great 
broad French line is drawn by him 
of difference or distinction. 

‘Mais, quelquefois une cigar- 


ette,’ he says quietly. 
fois une cigarette.’ 

It could not be beaten. 

And what of it? Nothing. Not 
even a stitch—to make the com- 
parison consistent with the tapes- 
try that is the subject ; not even 
a croisure, a grattoire, a chaine, a 
lisse, a peigne—to put it in French 
tapestry phraseology, and make 
it fit the French associations. For 
say it is not the custom for an 
English workman, in an English 
manufactory, to console himself 
(although it may be only ‘ some- 
times’) with a cigarette, it is true; 
but, when Henri Deux hired his 
Italian tapestry-workers to bring 
better art and ingenuity into his 
father’s tapestry factory—built, 
newly and sumptuously, by that 


* Quelque- 
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father, Francis I., at Fontaine- 
bleau—is it to be supposed that 
each Giovanni, or Giuseppe, or 
Giulio, had all his Italian nation- 
ality stamped out of him, simply 
because he sat at his loom on one 
side of the Alps instead of on the 
other? On the contrary, it is 
pretty sure that something that 
had had its birth under Italian 
skies crept into la belle France on 
that good occasion ; even were it 
only a liking for the Italian dish 
of macaroni to thicken Fontaine- 
bleau potage, or the substitution 
of the soft Genoa-velvet feathered 
hat for the hard head-gear of mi- 
litary necessities—a substitution 
that somehow did take place at 
that Henri Deux period, in France 
and in England both. It must 
have been so; for it is in such 
ways that manners and customs 
spread ; it is by such means that 
nations are happily led to brother- 
hood. Again: when, half a cen- 
tury afterwards, Henri Quatre, 
hearing of the famous factories at 
Brussels, at Arras, at Antwerp, at 
Lisle, Oudenarde, Tournai, Bruges, 
Valenciennes, resolved to invite 
the Flemish weavers from those 
factories over, and to erect other 
buildings for them in Paris itself, 
so that, with Fontainebleau hard 
pressed to execute existing orders, 
all his nobility, growing up into 
refinements and splendours round 
about him, could embellish their 
castle walls and doorways to their 
hearts’ (and purses’) content, with 
tapestry manufactured within his 
own dominions, is it to be sup- 
posed that each Flemish Hans 
and Claus and Frantz and Moritz 
that brought his Brussels lore, or 
his Arras lore, into Paris with 
him, could quite forget his per- 
sonal habits of his Flemish home, 
and be quite ruled out, all at once, 
and at the strictest, into a (then) 
model Parisian? Not in the least. 
Not for a moment, nor for the 
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space that would be a moment’s 
shadow. Hand in hand with 
Hans came something that Hans 
would have pined for, if he had 
left itbehind. Clinging to Claus 
was some custom Claus’s heart 
was wedded to, and that he must 
disport in. Accompanying each 
Frantz or Moritz, or accompany- 
ing his frau (for women can work 
in some departments of a tapestry 
factory—to be hereafter defined 
—and, even if they cannot, work- 
men have a knack of taking their 
wives with them when they mi- 
grate to foreign countries for em- 
ployment), there would have been 
many a method, or a trick, or a 
nicety, that every Marie and 
Fanchette and Donatienne in the 
locality would have chattered over, 
and would have copied and adopt- 
ed, if, on trial, it proved to be to 
their mind. So is it the same 
with this Louis over his cigarette 
—supposing he were a Louis—or 
with this Fortuné, with this Ar- 
mand, this André, Lazare, Sébas- 
tien, Gervais, or whatever may 
have been his Gallic christening, 
together with the Gallic christen- 
ing of his equally Gallic-born and 
Gallic-trained companions. He 
is here, in this reign of Queen 
Victoria, in this Albion, among 
perfidious Albion roses; he is 
here, down at this Windsor, 
where Ford went a-birding, where 
Master Slender asked, ‘ Be there 
bears in the town ? where Falstaff 
declared the Thames shore to be 
shelvy and shallow (at any rate, 
at the spot where the laundress of 
Datchet Mead did her bucking 
and whiting); and, as a matter of 
course, French habits have crossed 
the Channel with him, French 
customs, French devoirs and econo- 
mies and recreations ; as a matter 
of course, the actualities about 
him must be the same as other 
Frenchmen’s actualities—at work, 
they, at their own St. Marcel, 
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Gentilly, Paris, in their own 
Gobelins factory, because the 
Gobelins factory (in a discreet 
measure) has been brought here 
with this cigarette-smoker; and 
that he should retain his strong 
individuality and characteristic 
marking is the very aim and pur- 
pose of his importation. The 
thing is clearataglance. On the 
clean floors of all the neat parlours 
of the little ornamented villa there 
has been placed, here and there, 
a spittoon ; on the feet of all the 
dozen weavers who at present 
compose the modest tapestry staff 
there may be seen a pair of list 
slippers (with the discarded boots 
tossed up into some corner, till 
there has to be passage back again 
to the triste Windsor lodgings) ; 
on the heads of the men, as they 
bend over their minute and artis- 
tic stitches, there may be seen 
characteristic French caps; on the 
sides of all the looms, as they are 
erect for working, there may be 
read,on small slips of paper, in that 
inevitable little cramped French 
hand, ‘chasse au sanglier,’ ‘chasse 
au cerf,’ the titles of the costly 
tapestry the looms contain; ob- 
liged to be thus described in the 
French tongue, or the Frenchmen 
who should know the most about 
them would have no understand- 
ing. It is good. Good for the 
Frenchmen, as individuals, that 
they have tapestry talent at their 
fingers’ ends. Good for England, 
as a producing country, that 
tapestry manufacture is again to 
be carried on under the shadow of 
a royal residence, with royal pa- 
tronage as foster-parent (it was 
Henry VIII. who was the last 
English monarch to be active up- 
on it; down at Mortlake, Surrey, 
where it had been introduced by 
William Sheldon) ; it is good as 
another instance of what history 
does when she is animated by 
that spirit of hers of self-repeti- 
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tion; it is good, again, as another 
proof—with the formula capable 
of being shifted about to include 
any other country or insignia— 
that neither in this century, nor 
in any forerunning century, can 
the French cock, with all the 
antiquated coquellicot and comb 
and spur of him, be taken at once 
and crushed (or rolled out, it is 
the same principle) into the mane 
and Jash and roar of the British 
lion. And, for the rest, it must 
come, as it is sure to come; and 
what comes with it must be taken 
as the natural following. 

A word now, then, as to how 
tapestry is set about. There are 
two kinds; that by the high 
warp, and that by the low. The 
former, known at the Hotel Royal 
des Gobelins as haute-lisse, means 
that the loom is upright, like the 
painter’s huge cartoon would have 
been upright, and that the weaver, 
or haute-lissier, stands to weave, 
as the painter must have stood to 
have done his painting ; the lat- 
ter, known as basse-lisse, and pro- 
duced twice as quickly, means 
that the loom is flat, like a desk, 
and that the weaver, or basse-lis- 
sier, sits to work it, precisely as 
he would sit if he were weaving 
ribbons or stockings. As it hap- 
pens, however, at Windsor, that 
all the looms (there are five), are 
of the basse-lisse sort, the men 
of course being basse-lissiers, the 
matter is simplified nicely ; for 
the haute-lisse loom can be let 
alone entirely, and it will only be 
necessary to follow briefly the 
other. Let there be a prelimin- 
ary to this, though: it is to dis- 
ecard at once the idea Joom, and 
to substitute for it the idea frame ; 
for tapestry is an embroidery 
much more than it is a piece of 
weaving. It is natural to think of 
embroidery stretched out on a 
square of wood for its more con- 
venient and perfect production ; 
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and because a large piece of tapes- 
try wants larger stretching, and 
larger and stronger pieces of wood 
on which it can be stretched, 
that scarcely seems a reason why 
it should lose its identity and 
character. Thinking, therefore, 
of the basse-lissier’s erection as 
the frame on which he is to work 
his wools, and on which his wools 

* Tracent de tous cétés 

Chasses et paysages, 

En cet endroit, des animaux, 

En cet autre, des personnages,’ 


there the erection stands. It is 
roughness itself. Thick un- 
smoothed planks, or hunks, of 
wood form the uprights at each 
side; other thick unsmoothed 
planks form the gigantic splay 
feet on which these uprights stand ; 
and the vast cross-pieces, or bars, 
round which the cartoon and the 
tapestry are rolled, are great rough 


tree-trunks, with little done to 


them except peeling away the 
bark, and giving as much planing 
as makes them the same thickness 
all the way along. Then equally 
rough iron winches are at the 
side of these planks, for screwing 
up tighter and unscrewing with 
as little ceremony as if they were 
big bedsteads ; an equally rough 
plank runs along the front of the 
lower roller for the men to sit on, 
with another against which: they 
rest their chests; and rough tred- 
dles (or marches, as the French 
word is) are at the men’s feet. 
These treddles are in connection 
with the chaines (i.e. the long 
threads or warp) that run the 
whole length of the intended 
tapestry, and that are what is 
used as foundation for the 
stitches instead of canvas; and 
it is by means of these treddles 
that the basse-lissiers are enabled, 
in weaver fashion, to treddle for- 
wards one half of their chaines, 
to treddle backwards the other 
half (each chaine alternately), and 
¥ 
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thus gain space through which to 
pass their wool-bobbins. It is 
this last arrangement, as may be 
supposed, that gives a tapestry 
loom its loom likeness. There is 
size in the looms also; those at 
Windsor being ten or twelve feet 
wide, and about seven feet high 
—as large, indeed, as these tem- 
porary premises, the villa-rooms, 
will allow—and those in foreign 
factories often exceed this, since 
the tapestry to be produced re- 
quires it. But, in regard to the 
stitch that absolutely effects the 
tapestry, there is much more hint 
in it of the home-like simplicity 
of pillow-lace making than of any 
shooting through and through of 
a weavers shuttle, with sharp 
click-elack and clockwork regu- 
larity. To do it, the basse-lissier 
has a few yards of wool wound 
round a fléte, as he calls the thin 
taper-like reel or bobbin he holds 
in his hand ; he passes his flite 
over and under, and in and about, 
the small spot of chaine he has to 
cover with that particular colour ; 
and at every completed course 
(Anglicé, row) of stitches thus 
made by these passings, although 
they may reach only a quarter of 
an inch in length, he drags them 
down against the finished courses 
at their firmest and tightest, with 
the strong teeth of a wooden reed 
or comb. In that is the whole. 
His one variety is that he is per- 
petually changing his lites. 
This is because he may only want 
one stitch of one colour, or of 
one tone, to use his own French 
word (and what with lites and 
reeds and tones there is sufficient- 
ly musica] suggestiveness of the 
Pastorale order, and it might be 
said maliciously that therein lies 
the groundwork of the modern 
mode of giving pictures musical 
nomenclature). This is because, 
also, he must choose a tone that 
precisely matches the tone of the 
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portion of the cartoon he is at 
the moment going to copy, be- 
cause, with the scissors lying 
handily by him, he must snip off 
one wool directly he has had 
enough of it, and has to replace 
it by another. He experiences 
no difficulty, however, over this. 
Let the painter, in the fervour of 
his art, have laid upon his picture 
the finest gradations of colour 
ever known ; the basse-lissier, sit- 
ting looking at it through the 
chaines—as it is spread an inch 
or two below them, wound in as 
they are till all is ended—can 
keep pace with the fine feeling, 
and never fail. He has at his 
command, at Windsor, for in- 
stance (where, as has been shown, 
things are established on the pre- 
cise plan of the foreign factories), 
as many as 10,000 different tones 
of wool to select from. Neither 
has he to wait for one of these 
tones, nor to use another because 
the right tone is not at hand. 
All along one side of the room in 
which he sits (and in which two 
of his compatriots sit with him, 
since three men can be weaving 
at once at a loom the size of 
these at Windsor) there are little 
narrow shelves, extending from 
the floor to the ceiling, on which 
selected numbers of wool-reels 
lie, kept in their places, and at 
twirling power, by being dropped 
on to rows of upright stout steel 
pins. From these reels the small 
thin flites can be readily filled, 
as occasion demands; moreover, 
the basse-lissier, if needful, can 
multiply and modulate his large 
number of 10,000 tones by blend- 
ing two of them together on one 
flite at the same time. Helping 
him to get suited at a moment, 
too, is the fact that he does not 
weave straight along the picture; 
i.e. straight down a course or 
row of stitches from whole side 
to side, no matter through what 
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tones the course would take him. 
He does his work in patches, 
irregularly, as parts of a puzzle, 
as it were, are put together ; fol- 
lowing the growth of the design, 
and finishing a head, for example, 
wherever the flesh tints of it, the 
waves of hair, the gold and orna- 
mentation, perhaps, of a jewelled 
head-dress, lead; or finishing a 
small figure in a train of figures,— 
Chaucer’s Yong Squyer, may be, 
in a garment ‘ embrowdid,’ 
‘as it were a mede 

Al ful of fresshe floures, white and reede,’ 
—all of which enables forecasting 
to be done, in so far as that wool- 
reels, filled with the needful 
colours, can be dropped on to the 
shelf-pins at the weaver’s side. 
Besides, to come to the weightiest 
reason of all, the Royal Windsor 
Tapestry Factory is also a dye- 
works. It is right, this; for is 
it not in memory that the Gobe- 
lins were originally dyers? Two 
brothers, as they were, Gilles and 
Jean Gobelin, they came from 
Venice, tempo Francis I. (1515), 
and established themselves as 
dyers on a brooklet leading from 
thesmall river, Riévres, justoutside 
of Paris. There they dyed better 
than all other dyers in the king- 
dom; they discovered or intro- 
duced a brilliant scarlet; they 
dyed so successfully, that the 
brooklet they dyed from was 
known by their name (and is 
known by it to this day); and 
they resolved—full of talent and 
vigour as they were—that the 
newly - patronised Italio - Franco 
tapestry, for which, among other 
fabrics, their beautiful dyes were 
required, should be carried on 
under their own roof, according 
to their own guidance. That the 
project was ridiculed is only what 
might be expected. ‘ VoilA la 
folie Gobelin ! cried the Parisian 
denunciators (rival dyers amongst 
them) of those three centuries ago, 
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pointing, as they sneered, to the 
new buildings being erected ; to 
the slow stream at their foot, which 
the dyes, and the scouring for 
the dyes, were still discolouring. 
It did not bring ruin and devasta- 
tion, however; for the building 
stood, the looms began, the 
tapestry sold, the dyer-brothers 
became still more noted; and 
then the Parisians, viewing the 
affair, gave it the usual short and 
bitter explanation. The Gobelins 
had made a compact with the 
devil, and foreign people impious 
enough for that never had cause 
to complain—the bargain was 
profitable always. And on this 
dyeing foundation, for a century, 
the descendants of the brothers 
prospered, with what happened 
afterwards in the year 1667, or 
near it, being almost too well 
known to want recapitulation. 
The monarch was Louis Quatorze; 
every one of the arts and manu- 
factures was to be reborn by him; 
all buildings were to be turned 
into edifices; and the minister 
Colbert, armed with an edict from 
his chief, bought the Gobelin 
establishment of the Gobelin re- 
presentatives, called it the Hotel 
Royal des Gobelins, and made it 
royal really, in size, in embellish- 
ment, in invitation, in artistic 
thoroughness and purport. He 
elected the painter Le Brun to be 
Monsieur le Directeur en Chef; 
the principal cartoons this master 
produced—those Four Seasons, 
those Four Elements, those bat- 
tles of Alexander* (when his 
Majesty the King was observed 
to be much interested, and to 
come to look on very frequently), 
those historical pieces marking the 
chief events of the time—were 
successfully copied into tapestry ; 
and, in addition, Colbert made the 

* Afterwards bung at Blenheim, in the 


Bow-window Room and the Duke's dress- 
ing-room, 
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hotel the rendezvous for painters, 
sculptors, gold-workers, ebonists, 
promising foreign workmen pen- 
sions and many privileges if they 
would come. And through all, 
it must he distinctly noted, Col- 
bert kept up the dye-works. They 
were of immense importance ; the 
repute of the tapestry depended 
upon their proper chemistry and 
manipulation ; and in one century 
more—that is, in a century ago 
from now, viz. in 1772, when 
Diderot and D’Alembert issued 
their Encyclopédieat Paris—these 
dye-works were still such a pro- 
minent feature, the Encyclopé- 
distes had to devote many of their 
pages to them, and to publish 
many engravings to illustrate the 
pages. Looking now at these 
engravings, and at those showing 
the tapestry works that follow, 
it is comic to come upon dyers 
hanging out cloth to dry, and 
weavers seated at their looms, in 
pig-tails and ruffles, wearing knee- 
breeches and buckles in their 
shoes (like nobility of the old 
court, or town-shepherds, unfixed 
bodily from groups of Dresden 
china) ; but, in spite of the whim 
of this, the close connection of 
the two sets of workmen brings 
ready comprehension of why there 
should be a dyeing-house at 
Windsor. It is that, since an 
infinity of tones is wanted, the 
chance of obtaining that infinity 
should never be away. It is that 
the Gobelins found it imperative 
to have dyeing at hand, to have 
it under control, to have it imme- 
diate ; and as it is the intention 
at Windsor to outdo the old work, 
not to halt lamely behind it, it 
would be a poor beginning at 
trying for this result if there were 
exclusion at once ofa department 
that those who have succeeded 
best never were without. 

To finish tapestrying, and tapes- 
trying as it is at Windsor, there 
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remain a few details yet. There 
is the manner of it—that often- 
commented-on fact that the 
weaver works with the back of 
his copy uppermost, never seeing 
its hidden and brilliantly-dyed 
face. It is not wonderful in the 
least, when the man’s method is 
considered. He could not be one 
moment at the front of his loom 
doing a stitch, and the next at the 
back of it cutting off a thread ; in 
fact, he could not have the artist's 
cartoon suspended where it is 
obliged to be suspended, and ever 
be able to get at the inner side of 
his copy to cut anything from it 
at all ; and he could not be getting 
his copy soiled, as it must get soil- 
ed, if he let the face of it be his 
table, all the months of the work’s 
duration, laying his implements 
upon it, and his little groups of 
flutes; and laying his cap upon 
it occasionally, his little chest- 
cushion, his slippers possibly, or 
even that prohibited cigarette. He 
can only do as he does: keep that 
side of his work away from dan- 
ger that ought to be away from dan- 
ger; keep it neat by neat stitches, 
smooth by smooth wools, fresh by 
fresh colours, letting it be the per- 
fect corporeal reflection (if such a 
comparison may pass) ofthe picture 
it is always looking at; letting it 
come out, after all the long facing 
of it, all its intimate companion- 
ship,so dipped in richness and gor- 
geousness that it is as rich and gor- 
geous as the good original. Then 
there are the materials of which 
tapestry is composed. In the 
East, they were silk, wool, flax, 
byssus,* gold, and precious stones ; 
at Florence and Venice, they were 
wool, and gold and silver thread ; 
at Arras and other Flemish towns 
they were wool alone (with always 
hemp or flax for the chaines) ; in 
France, all these combinations 


* A very fine spun flax, and hence the 
Latin byssinus, made of lawn. 
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were adopted, according to style of 
subjectand costliness ; at Windsor, 
to-day, there is the Arras method 
of wool only, at any rate at 
this probationary period, and the 
chaines are formed of stout soft 
cotton. Following this, is the 
price at which tapestry is pro- 
duced. It is at Windsor about 
two guineas and a half for a square 
foot; arriving at twenty-two guineas 
for a square yard ; at a hundred 
guineas for a strip a yard wide 
and an apartment (of ordinary 
pitch) high ; at a thousand guineas 
for a piece ten times this width 
and the same height, a piece of 
sufficiently large dimensions to 
hide away a wall. It is a costly 
covering, these figures show, and 
a perishable. If it hangs, too, it 
must soil and spoil ; if it does not 
hang, wherefore be its possessor ? 
Then the pay to the tapestry-weav- 
ers (referring still to the pay at 
Windsor) has to be set down. It 
is tenpence an hour ; coming out 
at the week’s end, since the men 
work nine and a half hours per 
day, to about forty-eight shillings. 
That is workman’s wages merely, 
it is thus seen ; nothing better. 
That gives the valuable little an- 
tiquarian proof that when Chaucer 
sent ‘an Haburdassher’ to Canter- 
bury, and sent with him ‘a Car- 
penter, a Webbe, a Deyer and a 
Tapicer,’ he must have meant the 
masters of the caldrons and the 
tapestry-looms, not the knaves or 
varlets who stood at the first with 
stained arms, and bent over the 
last, poring. For these identical 
pilgrims their painter said, deline- 
ating them, were 

* Of a solempne and gret fraternité. 

Ful freissh and newe there gere piked 

was; 
There knyfes were i-chapud; not with 
bras, 
But al with silver, wrought ful clene and 


wel, 
There girdles and there pouches, every 


el. 
Wel seemed eche of hem a fair bur- 
geys, 
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To sitten in a yeldhalle on the deys. 
Every man for the wisdom that he can, 
Was schaply for to ben an aldurman, 
For catel hadde they inough and rente ;’ 
and it is quite clear there is no 
aldermanic future or present cattle- 
possessing to be enjoyed or hoped 
for from the pay earned by a 
tapestry-weaver weaving at a loom. 
And then there are the wages of a 
tapestry-woman. She gets ten 
shillings a week, perhaps, or 
twelve at the most, for the nine 
and a half hours’ work daily, the 
same as the men ; her labour not 
being technical at all, but simply 
the labour of a sempstress (com- 
bined with sempstress’ applica- 
tion!), and meeting, therefore, 
with only ordinary sempstress’ 
pay. She repairs, that is the fact. 
She is merely employed to stitch 
together the slit places in old 
tapestry (did many Hamlets 
thrust their rapiers through ?) ; 


-which is done at the back with 


ordinary thread and needle, with 
the ordinary stitch called ‘ button- 
hole.’ Formerly there was the 
old skilled labour of the rentra- 
yeur and rentrayeuse, the fine- 
drawers. This was when tapestry, 
being only made by hand, in 
pieces, had to be fine-drawn to 
gether, and fine-drawn so delicate- 
ly the piecing was never seen ; 
but the power afforded by the in- 
troduction of the loom, and by the 
enterprise of large owners (such as 
the Gobelins), of weaving large 
hangings, of any given size, in 
one, has compelled this particular 
department to die out. There is 
the necessity yet, however, to fill 
up holes in tapestry—holes that 
have been gnawn into it, or that 
have come from rot, or from age, 
or fire ; and this is another of the 
labours executed at Windsor with 
marked success. One very favour- 
able example that may be alluded 
to is the face of a small figure ; 
the face being, possibly, the size 
of a florin-piece. This had been 
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burnt away ; and under the quick 
hand of one of the Windsor 
women has been reproduced 
exactly as if it had been a portion 
of the old work. Whilst, too, 
these tapestry-women sit plying 
their needles (there are eight of 
them in all), they have the fine 
air to breathe that was spoken of 
at the beginning of this sketch ; 
they look out upon the bright sky 
and the beautiful gardens ; they 
have the scent and the beauty of 
the growing flowers; and it is 
very pleasant to find this is so, 
and to be able to make the 
record of it. 

It is pleasant also just for a 
moment, in conclusion, to mention 
a few pieces of tapestry that may 
almost be said to have played a 
part in the world’s history. There 
was Penelope’s, that will rise 
readily to the recollection—all 
tapestry, called by the Greeks 
peripetasmata, being supposed to 
have been the invention of Miner- 
va. There were the magnificent 
pieces described by Euripedes as 
forming a tent in the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, which repre- 
sented the sun, moon, stars, hunt- 
ing scenes, and soon. There were 
the especially costly pieces in- 
herited by the Romans, s.c. 133, 
from Attalus, King of Pergamus, 
after the date of which lucky 
legacy any splendid gift unexpect- 
edly falling in was called attalicus, 
with the current meaning to the 
word also of cloth of gold, bro- 
eaded, wealthy, opulent. There 
was the wonderful tapestry known 
as the Bayeux, more interesting 
at this day possibly than all, exe- 
cuted by Queen Matilda and her 
maidens in commemoration, and 
as an authentic account (of the 
graphic sort always popular) by 
eye-witnesses, and by the needle, 
of the much-esteemed Norman 
Conquest of England. It is this 


tapestry that gives especial oppor- 
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tunity that may not be missed for 
a detaining note. It is worked 
with wool on to linen; it must 
have been meant as an enriching 
and ornamental margin or border, 
for it is a mere strip, very long, 
very narrow, being only 20 inches 
in height and as much as 2568 
inches (or 214 feet) long; it is 
worked in seventy-two pieces, 
allowing for seventy-one damsels 
and her Majesty to have been 
‘ commemorating’ all together ; it 
has on each compartment a su- 
perscription in Latin (so that all 
scholars, Saxon or Norman, could 
read); it has all of its compart- 
ments fine-drawn together into a 
long whole by some rentrayeuse, 
or series of rentrayeuses, who afford 
another instance, that is & propos; 
of French tingers executing French 
work under English skies. But 
the newer and nearer interest in 
this tapestry is the fact that, in 
1803, Bonaparte, wishing for 
another conquest of England, be- 
thought himself of the stimulus 
to be found in it. It had pre- 
viously never left Bayeux Cathe- 
dral, where Queen Matilda had 
consigned it; and it had only 
been exhibited there, hooked all 
round the nave, for eight days at 
a time, once a year. Bonaparte, 
however, ordered it to be carried 
to Paris, and thence to all the 
principal towns ; and at all these 
places it was opened and hung 
and visited, and no doubt made 
invasion seem a glory indeed, and 
conquest, after invasion, an act 
very easy of repetition. It was a 
curious piece of diplomacy, not 
complimentary tothe nation whom 
it was thought it could lead and 
dazzle ; but the need for such is 
gone now, it is to be hoped, for 
ever; and nothing will tend so 
much to keep the need away as 
such commercial facts as that 
English and French work-people 
will soon be all weaving and dye- 
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ing together in the permanent 
Royal Windsor Tapestry Factory 
now building, both sets under the 
same roof, both sets striving at 
the same skill, affected by the 
same chances, able to be benefited 
by the same prosperity. And 
that prosperity will come is little 
doubtful. There seems no ele- 
ment wanting, no by-path over- 
looked, sure to lead to it. Espe- 
cially is it hopeful—from all 
views of the scheme, taking it as 
art, taking it as manufacture, tak- 
ing it as new birth of a costly 
luxury—that the tapestry already 
executed at the works is full of 
human and kindly, instead of 
barbaric and unkindly, interest. 
Recalling the subjects of the 
tapestries still in existence in 
England, saved from medieval 
times, they come into the mind 
as ‘The Functions of the Cavalry,’ 
‘The Triumph of Ceres,’ &c., pre- 


served at Stow, the seat of Earl - 


Temple; as ‘Cyclops at the 
Forge,’ ‘ Neptune with Attendants,’ 
‘The Cardinal Virtues,’ ‘Sciences,’ 
‘Elements,’ preserved elsewhere ; 
recalling the supposition, too, 
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that the taste for large hangings 
of tapestry (other than the mar- 
ginal sort like the Bayeux) came 
into Europe at the time of the 
Crusades, when the Christian 
knights saw the Pagan palaces 
decorated with it, and brought 
home the news (and some loot #), 
after which the name ‘ Sarazins’ 
clung to tapestry-makers in France 
for centuries; and there is a sense 
of vagueness, mythology, and 
butchery about the work that does 
more than hinder pleasure at the 
sight of it, that sometimes even 
repels, Ascertaining, on the other 
hand, what are the subjects that 
have been completed at Windsor 
up to now, they are found to be, 
appropriately, eight scenes from 
the Merry Wives, bringing the 
smiles that should be brought and 
much contentment; and if the 
rich humour and character to be 
found in such a story as this be 
always commissioned by client 
and executed by artist, a school of 
art and an industry will be found- 
ed, in all respects royal and note- 
worthy. 





FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


VIL 
ARISTIDE BOUCICAUT, THE BON MARCHE KING. 


In considering the successful 
career of any one of the great 
self-made financiers and capitalists, 
one is but too apt to allow one’s 
thoughts to be absorbed by the 
fact of the success having been 
achieved, and to study with admi- 
ration the different steps by which 
he who was born in the cottage of 
poverty has ascended to the palace 
of wealth. There is, however, we 
would venture to assert, a nobler 
subject, and one far more worthy 
of study in reading the lives of 
the great self-made giants of in- 
dustry. It is given to but few 
men, perhaps, to rise from obscu- 
rity to eminence, from poverty to 
great wealth, by their own unas- 
sisted endeavours ; but it is given 
to still fewer to possess a heart so 
magnanimous and charitable, a 
theory of life so true, pure, human, 
and Christian, that those who 
have not risen can feel no envy of 
those who have, inasmuch as the 
hardly-won blessing of wealth is 
dedicated by the successful toiler to 
the relief of his less lucky fellow- 
workers. It is, in a word, not 
the mere fact of the success that 
we should remark in reading the 
careers of our self-made men; no, 
nor even the steps by which that 
success has been attained; but 
quite as much to question the use 
made of that success when it has 
once been achieved. 

It would be as untrue as it 
would be ungenerous to allege 
that the prosperity hardly won by 
our self-made men is never put to 
noble uses; a multitude of in- 


stances to the contrary come to 
our mind as we write; but on the 
other hand, it must be admitted 
that the scale turns heavily the op- 
posite way. We do not often hear 
of our self-made capitalists caring 
much about the relationship which 
Robert Browning assures us exists 
between Date and Dabitur. It 
is, indeed, natural that it should 
be so: if money easily won be 
easily parted with (it is notorious 
that few men are so lavish and 
generous in their expenditure of 
money as gamblers), the reverse is 
also true; and when every pound 
and penny represent hours, days, 
weeks, and years of toil, the lucky 
possessor therecf is apt to look 
twice before he gives many of his 
shekels pro bono publico. Then 
again the ascent has been almost in- 
variably steep and hard ; and there 
have been many rough and dan- 
gerous places to cross. One cannot 
now in these days of overcrowded 
markets and tough competitions 
expect to rise from darkness to 
light easily, and without almost in- 
cessant toil and application. The 
result is that, in most cases, as 
the conqueror only tastes his tri- 
umph towards the close of his life, 
he is tempted, thoughtless of the 
less lucky, to give himself up to 
the enjoyment thereof. The self- 
made man is so apt to say, ‘ Let 
others help themselves; I had 
nobody to help me.’ This is one 
reading of the lesson taught by 
a successful career. There are, 
however, some who understand it 
in a different way ; some who, in 
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the midst of their toil and labour, 
have never lost that divine gift so 
beautifully described by Swin- 
burne, 

‘The splendour of a spirit without blame ;’ 


some who work and reap that 
they may distribute among the 
needy; some who seem to win 
success that they may share it 
with their struggling brothers. In 
cases like this triumph and pros- 
perity is not only a great, but it is 
a holy thing ; and it is of a man 
who held this theory of life that 
we would now trace the story, 
not calling attention so much to 
his success or the way he achieved 
it, as to the glorious uses he put it 
to when it had been once won. 
Aristide Boucicaut was born in 
1810 (the exact day is not known), 
in the little town of Bellesme, in 
the Department of the Orne. His 
father, a hatter, could give him 
but little material assistance in 
life ; and in early life young Bou- 
icaut used, as was the custom in 
those days, to go about the country 
from town to town and from village 
to village, selling his stock, which 
was composed of dresses, shawls, 
ribbons, &c., and what are known 
in French as les nouveautés. When 
still very young he left for Paris, 
and entered into the well-known 
establishment of ‘Le Petit St. 
Thomas,’ a shop somewhat similar 
to that of Swan, & Edgar or Mar- 
shall & Snelgrove in London. 
Here his real life began; he had 
now entered into the career which 
he was destined to follow with 
such gigantic success. Ere long 
his spotless integrity, great capa- 
city for business, wonderful ap- 
plication, and courteous bearing 
attracted. the attention of his 
employers, and he was appointed 
chef du comptoir, one of the 
most important and responsible 
positions in the establishment. 
Aristide Boucicaut was, how- 
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ever, at this time young and am- 
bitious ; he felt that he had within 
him the making of a master, and 
began casting his eyes about him 
to find some fitting theatre in 
which to give a fair trial to the 
theories of commerce with which 
he was already inspired. Ere long 
he discovered what he was in 
search of. Farther down the 
same street in which the Petit St. 
Thomas is situated (the Rue du 
Bac) was a small shop devoted to 
a meagre sale of ribbons, cheap 
stuffs, and hosiery. Boucicaut 
made the acquaintance of the 
proprietor (who is still living, by 
the bye) ; and nothing daunted by 
the fact that the fortunes of the 
little establishment were any- 
thing but brilliant, he made offers 
of partnership which were, as may 
be easily imagined, readily accept- 
ed. Thus it was that the mam- 
moth commercial institution 


‘known as the Bon Marché, the 


fame of which extends over the 
whole civilised globe, began. The 
area occupied by the original shop 
was about forty square feet, and 
may be viewed to-day ; it is now 
occupied by the shirt department, 
one of the smallest of the numer- 
ous departments comprised in the 
Bon Marché. The same trusty 
weapon which had done him such 
good service at the Petit St. Tho- 
mas, integrity, capacity, and appli- 
cation, he now used again, with 
like happy results. The business 
steadily increased, and in 1852 
Aristide Boucicaut became sole 
proprietor of the littleshop. The 
first few steps of the ladder had 
now been successfully climbed, 
and it is time for us to consider 
for a moment before going further 
the secret of this success, for 
a secret of course there was. In 
former years Boucicaut had often 
noticed that customers, who might 
have made their purchases in haste 
or carelessly, were very frequently 
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much dissatisfied with what they 
had bought when they had time 
to examine the article more closely. 
What was tobe done? Nothing. 
The article had been sold and 
bought ; it was not the fault of 
the tradesman if the purchaser did 
not know his mind; and it was 
quite impossible to take the un- 
satisfactory article back, or to al- 
low it to be exchanged for one 
more pleasing. The more Bouci- 
caut thought over this, the more 
he became convinced that it was 
improper and unfair to the trades- 
man and to the purchaser alike ; 
for in the case of the former he 
dissatisfied a customer, who would 
be but too apt to speak evil of 
his establishment ; and in the case 
of the latter it was hard that one 
should have to pay for what one 
did not want. Was there no 
remedy? Would it not be well 


that in dealings between seller 


and purchaser there should be no 
sharpness, no taking of any undue 
advantage one of another, but 
that perfect good faith and confi- 
dence should exist between the 
two? Boucicaut determined to 
make the experiment. He al- 
lowed goods to be taken from his 
establishment for inspection ; and 
if, after a reasonable delay (pro- 
vided, of course, the article had not 
been used), the object purchased 
should not suit the purchaser, 
it could be returned, exchanged 
for another, or the money refund- 
ed. This new scheme caused a 
complete revolution in trade in 
Paris ; every one flocked to the 
shop of the tradesman who acted 
with such generous good faith, and 
from that day the fortune of Aris- 
tide Boucicaut was made. In 
vain other tradespeople expostu- 
lated. Boucicaut showed them 
that every man was at liberty to 
do as he pleased to satisfy his 
customers, and pointed out to his 
rivals, when they complained that 
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he was taking away all their cus- 
tom, that the only remedy would 
be for them to imitate his example. 
The success of his system may be 
accurately calculated by the fol- 
lowing significant facts: in 1852 
the business done by the Bon 
Marché did not represent half a 
million of francs; in 1869 it 
represented twenty-one millions. 
It was at this period (1869) 
that M. Boucicaut began to make 
great improvements in his estab- 
lishment and to enlarge it. He 
bought vast lots of neighbouring 
land, and began to build the 
splendid palace we all know to- 
day, with frontage in the Rue du 
Bac, the Rue de Sévres, the Rue 
Velpeau, and the Rue de Baby- 
lone, one of the most gigantic 
temples of industry in the world. 
Fortune now was his—fortune 
won by introducing a new system 
of fair, open dealing in commerce ; 
and M. Boucicaut at length found 
himself in a position to indulge in 
his paramount passion of philan- 
thropy. In former days, when 
he himself had been an apprentice, 
the clerks employed in his par- 
ticular branch of industry had 
been more degraded than those 
employed in any other branch 
of trade. Recruited from the 
lowest ranks of society, con- 
temptuously known as ‘calicos,’ 
and despised by their fellow- 
workers in every other depart- 
ment of trade, the clerks in the 
nouveautés shops of Paris had 
come to be regarded by the world 
at large as a class of beings out of 
the pale of ordinary human sym- 
pathy, as necessary evils ; as in- 
struments useful but offensive, 
the breaking or marring of which 
was of no importance to any one, 
provided they could be replaced. 
We all know the light shed by 
Hood's immortal ‘Song of the 
Shirt’ upon a certain dark corner 
in English trade. Well, the con- 
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dition of the ‘calicos’ twenty 
years ago in Paris was far worse 
than that of the shirt-makers in 
London in Hood's time. De- 
spised, trampled down, and over- 
worked, they were 


* Hardened to hope, insensible to fear, 
Scarce living pulleys of a dead machine ; 
Mere wheels of work and articles of 

trade 
That grace the proud and noisy pomp of 
wealth,’ 


Boucicaut determined to give all 
the pith and marrow of his mind 
to the reforming of this sad state 
of things. His own personal ex- 
perience had taught him that if 
the ‘calicos’ were a degraded and 
untrustworthy class, it was not 
altogether their fault. They lived 
on starvation wages ; they worked 
from early morning till late at 
night, and could only hope to be 
employed so long as their over- 
taxed strength held good. As for 
any hope of laying by some slight 


sum to keep them in old age, that - 


was quite out of the question. 
They were worked like dogs while 
health lasted ; when that failed 
they were thrown aside to make 
room for others. Another cause 
of the degradation of the class of 
men to which we are alluding 
was obviously to be found in the 
fact that their ranks were recruited 
from the very scum of the metro- 
polis. Dishonesty was of course 
severely punished ; but there were 
none but the most ordinary pre- 
cautions taken to provide against 
this dishonesty ; and the result 
was that an honest clerk stood 
every chance of being contami- 
nated by his surroundings, and of 
sinking to their level. Boucicaut 
determined to cleanse these Au- 
gean stables. He began by cur- 
tailing the hours of toil ; opening 
his shop at half-past seven, clos- 
ing it at eight, and giving a whole 
holiday on Sundays and festivals. 
He then increased the salary of 
his clerks, carefully took every 
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precaution to employ only those 
in whose integrity and good con- 
duct he could have perfect confi- 
dence, and in return for their 
good services promised them his 
sympathy, protection, and almost 
paternal care. The result of this 
system was most brilliantly suc- 
cessful; the best workmen eagerly 
sought employment in the es- 
tablishment presided over by so 
beneficent a master, and sympa- 
thetic kindness bore its golden 
fruit in begetting integrity, appli- 
cation, and loving obedience. The 
whole class of nouveautés clerks 
became transformed into some- 
thing higher and better (for, in 
course of time, other employers 
had necessarily to imitate in some 
feeble way the example set by the 
illustrious subject of this sketch), 
and the name ‘calico’ ceased for 
ever to be a term of opprobrium. 

* That there should be one man 
die ignorant who had capacity for 
knowledge, this 1 call a tragedy,’ 
says Thomas Carlyle. Aristide 
Boucicaut agreed with the philo- 
sopher of Chelsea. Let us exa- 
mine closely and in detail his treat- 
ment of his clerks. We have 
already mentioned the hours of 
opening and closing the shop, and 
we would now draw attention to 
the following rule, which gives a 
capital idea of the system of the 
wise and tender-hearted philoso- 
pher who framed it : 

* The establishment of the Bon 
Marché never inflicts a fine upon 
its employés for delay in arriving 
in the morning, or for any other 
cause. It trusts in return that 
all will make their best efforts to 
be punctual and active.’ 

This regulation gives the keynote 
to M. Boucicaut’s theory of trade. 
He does not say, ‘Do by me as 
you would have me do by you;’ but 
he begins by doing good, and con- 
fidently expects that his benevo- 
lence will be appreciated and re- 
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warded. What a lesson to cynics 
is here! Behold the example of 
a man who, after thirty-five years 
of incessant toil and labour, con- 
fidently believed and trusted in 
the goodness and nobleness of 
heart of his fellow-creatures, and 
behold again how well founded 
was this belief, and how success- 
ful was the scheme evolved from it ! 

Some of the clerks (those mar- 
ried, or who have been married 
and have families) sleep out ; but 
many areaccommodated with board 
and lodging in the Bon Marché 
building. M. Boucicaut knew 
Paris too well not to appreciate 
the fact that it is not sufficient to 
plant the good seed, but that it 
must be nursed and tended. A 
night passed out with roistering 
companions will set a simple 
honest country lad spinning down 
the road to ruin with more fatal 
velocity than a Parisian youth, 
who, accustomed to the morbid 
and feverish atmosphere of the 
boulevards, resists the thousand- 
and-one insidious temptations of 
town more easily. Those who 
board and lodge in the establish- 
ment are served in series: three 
breakfasts and three dinners 
(three also for the women, who 
eat apart, and three also for the 
workwomen) ; the hours being, 
first series of breakfast, half-past 
nine ; second ditto, half-past ten ; 
third ditto, half-past eleven. 
Dinner : first series, five o’clock ; 
second, six; and third, seven. 
There is again a separate break- 
fast and dinner for the stable-hands 
andcoachmen. At half-past seven 
in the morning the clerks are 
served with hot soup in the 
dining-room, and the women with 
café au lait or chocolat in their 
bedrooms. <A special clause in 
the regulations of this model es- 
tablishment stipulates that the 
food must be ‘nourishing and 
abundant,’ and in consequence no 


supplementary requirement must 
be paid for except coffee or extra 
dessert. There are about two 
thousand souls boarding in the 
establishment of the Bon Marché; 
those who are married are allowed 
one hour every day to spend at 
home. The bedrooms are models 
of cleanliness ; the employés are 
forbidden to frequent them during 
the day without special permission 
from the chef du comptoir, and it 
is also forbidden to hang pictures 
or engravings on the wail. Smok- 
ing is naturally forbidden in the 
bedrooms and corridors; but the 
male employés are provided with 
a billiard- and reading-room, and 
the female with a salon furnished 
with a piano, Such as may like 
to dine at the establishment on 
Sunday are readily allowed to do 
so, provided they have their names 
put down the daybefore. For the 
benefit of such employés as cannot 
go out in the course of the day, 
there are a hairdresser’s-room es- 
tablished in the shop and two 
refreshment-rooms, one for the 
male and one for the female em- 
ployés. An efficient medical staff 
has been attached to the Bon 
Marché under the care of Docteur 
Claisse; free consultations are 
given every morning; and an in- 
firmary for such employés as can- 
not rejoin their families has been 
provided in the Rue de la Chaise. 
So much for the animal comforts 
and necessities ; but M. Boucicaut 
aimed higher than merely to make 
his clerks comfortable ; it was his 
intention, first to make them happy, 
and then to cultivate and enlighten 
them, so that they could make 
themselvesprosperous. With this 
object in view M. Boucicaut or- 
ganised a series of lessons (one 
held every night of the week) in 
English, German, vocal and instru- 
mental music, and fencing; lec- 
tures are also given by distinguish- 
ed professors on scientific, his- 
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torical, or literary subjects. All 
this is of course offered to the em- 
ployés free of any charge, the whole 
necessary expenses being defrayed 
out of the generous benefactor’s 
private pocket. Since the forma- 
tion of these musical classes the 
employés of the Bon Marché have 
given several concerts which have 
redounded greatly to their credit, 
and have won prizes at different 
meetings of the Orphéon Society, 
notably at Troyes, at Rouen, and 
at Dijon. Who can tell but what 
the philanthropical enterprise of 
M. Boucicaut may be the means 
of giving to the world another 
Rubini, Malibran, or Paganini? 
A well-selected library is also 
placed at the disposal of the em- 
ployés. 

This is all, indeed, noble ; but 
we must now consider the greatest 
work of philanthropy ever achieved 
by the beneficent prince of com- 
merce, whose career we are sketch- 
ing in this paper. We have no- 
ticed above that in former times 
there was no provision made for the 
employés in the nouveautés depart- 
ment of trade in case of illness or 
infirmity after long service. This 
evil M. Boucicaut determined to 
remedy. There were two courses 
open to him: the first (the most 
natural and ordinary) being, inas- 
much as the clerks of the Bon 
Marché got higher wages than those 
employed in any other similar 
establishment in Paris, to deduct 
from time to time some small sum 
from the salary of each, to group 
such sums together, to invest it 
safely and at good interest, and 
thus to form a reserve fund in 
case of some catastrophe. The 
second, and only other plan to 
adopt, was for M. Boucicaut to 
put his hand into his pocket, and 
to freely give the necessary sum 
for the foundation of such a 
reserve fund. This latter course 
was the one M. Boucicaut gener- 


ously elected to pursue. He could 
not bear the idea of deducting a 
penny from the wages of his 
employés; so he cut the knot 
by simply furnishing out of his 
own pocket a large sum of money 
sufficient to meet the wants of the 
case, and to be devoted to the 
foundation of a fund which should 
provide for the necessities of those 
in his employ, who, either by rea- 
son of age or illness, were inca- 
pacitated for further labour. Those 
may benefit by this fund who 
have served the establishment of 
the Bon Marché for five consecu- 
tive years; the men who have 
been in M. Boucicaut’s employ for 
twenty consecutive years, and the 
women who have served him 
fifteen, have a right to benefit by 
the fund, as have the males who 
have reached the age of sixty, and 
the females who have attained fifty, 
years. In these last-named cases 


‘the employé can demand to with- 


draw his share out of the common 
fund, and it will be given him ; 
or M. Boucicaut will invest it for 
him as he thinks fit. In the case 
of an employé having reached the 
age mentioned above, or having 
served the house for the term 
of years we have just specified, 
and yet not wishing to retire, the 
capital which his share in the 
fund represents will not be given 
to him, but he may enjoy the in- 
come arising therefrom. Absences 
caused by illness, or granted by 
permission, or (as is often the 
case in France) necessitated by 
the conscription or military duty, 
are not considered as injuring in 
any way the clerk’s claim to hav- 
ing served the establishment for 
the required number of years con- 
secutively. Such absences are 
overlooked. In case of the death 
of a participator of the fund his 
share is either given to his widow 
or heirs, or invested for them by 
M. Boucicaut; and the female 
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employée, who has a right to par- 
ticipate in the fund, and who 
contracts marriage, has, no matter 
how short a time she may have 
served the establishment, and even 
if she be about to leave it, her 
share presented to her on her wed- 
ding-day. 

Such is, in brief outline, the 
gigantic philanthropical institu- 
tion conceived and built up by 
the late M. Boucicaut: a noble 
fabric, is it not? and worthy of 
one of the greatest public bene- 
factors this century has seen. 
It has not only made happy, 
prosperous, and comfortable thou- 
sands of individuals, but it has 
regenerated and saved a whole 
class. Its beneficial results have 
not been felt in M. Boucicaut’s 
establishment alone, but have 
affected all one branch of trade 
and industry. Clerks, having be- 
come happier and more enlighten- 
ed, have necessarily become better, 
and the result has been most 
favourable to French trade. Other 
establishments of a like character 
in commerce have not dared to 
stand still while the Bon Marché 
was making such progress, and 
have been forced to ameliorate the 
condition of their employés in sheer 
self-defence, and to endeavour to 
imitate, at least in some feeble and 
specious way, the grand example 
set them. Cases of dishonesty or 
ingratitude are of the rarest pos- 
sible occurrence in the Bon 
Marché. An employé at that es- 
tablishment would have to be, 
indeed, thoroughly heartless and 
unprincipled to fail to appreciate 
the thousand and one precious 
advantages and privileges he en- 
joys, thanks to the generous self- 
sacrifice and sympathetic care of 
his employer. 

But M. Boucicaut’s restless 
spirit of philanthropy was not 
satisfied with merely rendering 
happy, prosperous, and contented 
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those in his immediate employ. 
His experience of life had taught 
him that the field for doing good 
is boundless; and when the tide 
of fortune permitted him to do so, 
he determined to go out of his 
sphere and assist a class of men 
who, ever since the world began, 
have been proverbially in need of 
aid and patronage—artists. With 
a keen, highly cultivated, but tho- 
roughly unaffected, and unwarped 
by theory, taste for art, M. Bou- 
cicaut not only formed a fine 
private gallery of his own (a Fro- 
mentin in his possession being one 
of the greatest works ever achieved 
by that famous master), but in- 
stituted a public gallery in the 
establishment of the Bon Marché, 
in which hitherto unknown and 
struggling artists may exhibit their 
works quite free of any charge. 
The picture need only be sent 
with the name and address of the 
painter, and the price he asks. 
An especial guardian is charged 
to look after the pictures, and to 
negotiate a sale, if possible, the 
sum realised being simply handed 
over to the artist without the re- 
duction of one penny. 

We have already spoken of the 
fundamental principle of M. Bou- 
cicaut’s theory of commerce: 
perfect good faith and honesty ; 
very small profits, but quick re- 
turns ; and a well-grounded con- 
fidence that one dealing with his 
establishment on thissystem would 
lead to many more. Let us now 
look for a moment at the brilliant 
result ofthis theory. As we have 
already seen, the business done by 
the Bon Marché in 1852 did not 
represent half a million of francs, 
whereas in 1869 it represented 
twenty-one millions. It now (and 
has done for the past few years) 
represents between sixty andeighty 
millions yearly. 

Of his personal income it is 
difficult to make any exact esti- 
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mate. M. Boucicaut was ever a 
reserved man on all personal 
matters, and disliked nothing so 
much as talking about himself, 
unless, indeed, it were thinking 
about himself; but that his private 
fortune must have been very great 
is of course beyond all doubt. Of 
his marriage but one child was 
born, a son, who, with his widow, 
inherits the property and business, 
and for whom, on the occasion of 
his marriage, he bought the splen- 
did chateau and park of Chama- 
rande, which formerly belonged to 
the late Duc de Persigny. This 
splendid wedding-gift cost some- 
thing between one and two million 
of francs. 

Personally, the late M. Bouci- 
caut was a perfect type of the 
true Norman. Of almost her- 
culean build, this gentle giant 
enjoyed the most robust health. 
M. Boucicaut would have seemed 
destined to enjoy a much longer 
life than fell to his lot; for his 
habits were abstemious and tem- 
perate, and his tastes most simple. 
His face, with the irregular fea- 
tures, massive brow, and sharp 
penetrating eyes, seemed at first 
sight indicative almost of stern- 
ness, 80 strong and powerful was 
the general expression ; and it 
was only when the piercing glance 
from beneath the knit brows 
melted into a benignant smile that 
one recognised that he was in the 
presence of power indeed, but of 
power for good. We have said 
that he was reserved, and it is so ; 
but he was only reserved about 
his own personal affairs, was the 
very reverse of cold in his bearing 
or manner, and was ever ready to 
discuss the details of his business 
with any worthy companion. 
There was, indeed, nothing so dis- 
tasteful to M. Boucicaut as any- 
thing that savoured of slyness or 
of cunning. He was always de- 
sirous of having the strong fresh 


air of public opinion constantly 
ventilating all his dealings; and 
although he always abstained from 
an undue use of advertising, he 
ever readily invited criticism and 
sought advice. In his relations 
to his fellow-men, he was as gentle 
and simple asachild. His first 
impulse was always to believe in 
the goodness and honesty of every 
one ; but woe to him who should 
deceive him. There is some pain 
and grief which is a more terrible 
weapon than anger or blows ; and 
the few who were ever unlucky 
enough to incur the displeasure 
of the Bon Marché king will not 
readily forget the look of surprise, 
dismay, and disgust with which 
he dismissed them from his em- 
ploy. 

One December day, twelve 
years ago, as M. Boucicaut was 
driving up the Champs Elysées, 
his horses took fright and ran 
away. In this accident M. Bouci- 
caut was severely jarred, and a 
tumour resulted, which eventu- 
ally caused his death in Decem- 
ber 1877. The catastrophe was 
sudden : although suffering, more 
or less, for some time, he was 
only considered in danger but 
a short time before his death, 
the news of which was received 
by Paris as a public calamity. 
His relatives, friends, and asso- 
ciates were simply stunned. To 
many the world seemed a blank 
now that their patient, tender, 
sympathetic, generous - hearted 
friend had been taken away. 
The following imposing funeral- 
ceremony took place at St. Thomas 
d’Aquin: The little church was 
completely draped in black; a 
baldacchino was hung at the 
upper part of the church, and 
served as a dome to the catafalque, 
which was literally hidden by 
wreaths of flowers. At each corner 
was an allegorical figure, repre- 
senting Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
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Religion. On each side of the 
aisle and around the catafalque 
were twelve candlesticks of six- 
teen branches each, and eight of 
the peculiar funereal lamps, used 
on such ceremonies in Roman 
Catholic churches, known as cas- 
solettes—all sending up a gloomy 
and impressive green flame. M. 
YAbbé Ravailhe, curé of St. 
Thomas d’Aquin, said Mass and 
gave absolution ; and during the 
religious ceremony, MM. Alary, 
Quesne, and other artistes from 
the Grand Opéra, sang several 
appropriate chants, among others 
a most impressive ‘Te Decet.’ 

A large and select crowd of 
persons had assembled together 
to pay their last tribute of respect 
and affection to the great philan- 
thropist, and more than four thou- 
sand people followed the cortége. 
The funeral procession was lead 
by MM. Guérin, Gouin Louis, 
and Emile Morin, the near rela- 
tives of the deceased. His son, 
dangerously ill at that time at 
Nice, could not undertake with 
safety the fatigue of the journey, 
and was not present; but his 
widow had arrived in time to 
take part in the sad ceremony. 
Behind the cortége came the prin- 
cipal heads of the establishment 
of the Bon Marché, forty-five in 
all, and each carrying a wreath 
made of camellias, Parma violets, 
lilacs, and roses. Two immense 
wreaths of two métres in diameter, 
composed of roses, lilacs, and 
violets, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘A M. Boucicaut, les em- 
ployés,’ was carried by four clerks 
immediately behind the hearse; 
and then followed wreaths of 
every description, borne by em- 
ployés and friends of the deceased. 
One of them attracted especial 
attention, for on it was to be read 
the following touching and elo- 
quent inscription: ‘The r of 
the Quartier St. Germain to M. 
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Boucicaut.’ It was the supreme 
farewell of those who had been 
unhappy and oppressed to their 
great deliverer and friend, who 
would smile on them, sympathise 
with them, and aid them never, 
never again. 

At one o'clock the funeral pro- 
cession set out to march to the 
Mont Parnasse Cemetery, where the 
remains were to be placed in the 
family vault. All along the way 
the streets were densely packed 
by a sympathising crowd, who 
sadly admired the splendid funeral 
car, drawn by four horses, led by 
footmen. The plumes of the car 
had been replaced by immense 
wreaths of white roses. Preceding 
the mourning coaches came M. 
Boucicaut’s private landau, the 
lamps of which were lighted and 
shrouded with crape. A most 
touching incident occurred at the 
door of the church when the 
corpse entered, and then again 
when it was removed—an incident 
which showed the tender and 
affectionate gratitude entertained 
for their late master by his em- 
ployés. The clerks endeavoured 
to take the coffin containing the 
beloved remains from the hands 
of the undertaker's servants, and 
carry it themselves; but this pri- 
vilege, being against the law, was 
refused them. 

It would be wearisome to give 
a list of the notabilities present 
at this touching and impressive 
ceremony. We will only men- 
tion Lachaud, the celebrated ad- 
vocate; André Roussel, Lainé, 
Charrier, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, &c.; Vély, 
the favourite artist of M. Bouci- 
caut, who, by express desire of the 
family, made a sketch of the de- 
ceased on his deathbed ; Perrey,— 
in a word, much that was famous 
in the world of commerce and 
art. 


At the grave M. Bonguereau, 





Aristide Boucicaut, the Bon Marche King. 


the famous painter, and one of the 

test masters of contemporary 
French art, delivered a most 
touching and eloquent oration, 
from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts, as giving some 
idea of how M. Boucicaut was 
appreciated by those who knew 
him well : 

‘Gentlemen, permit one of 
the most faithful friends of Aris- 
tide Boucicaut to detain you for 
one moment before this open 
grave, and to salute with one last 
farewell the mortal remains of a 
good man, whom death has chilled 
but too soon. As for his soul, in 
the immortality of which he him- 
self believed, it is surrounded with 
such a throng of good deeds, of 
hardships lessened, of tears wiped 
away, that it is already standing 
before its Maker. 

‘The life of him whom our 
regrets follow beyond the tomb 
merits to be laid before all as an 
example, for it was passed in doing 
good, and shows what can be done 
when intelligence, application, 
and honesty are united 

‘It is not for me to follow step 
by step his progress in commerce, 
or to describe his long efforts or 
his perseverance in founding an 
establishment which has no rival 
in the world. I would rather 
remind you that he was ever true 
to the motto he had chosen, 
“Loyalty,” and that he was as 
simple in his great fortune as 
he had been courageous in his 
toil. 

‘All whom he employed, his 
clerks, who became his friends, will 
tell you better than I can with 
what solicitude he cherished their 
well-being, and endeavoured to be 
of service to them. Possessed of a 
mind as intellectually superior as 
it was sincerely philanthropical, 
he surrounded himself with all 
that elevates and ameliorates. He 
liked arts and letters, and en- 
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couraged them without show of 
affectation; and familiarly ac- 
quainted with all the delicate 
emotions of a noble heart, both 
his hands were ever outstretched 
to the unfortunate, and he lent 
new value to his charity by the 
way in which he dispensed it. 

Surrounded with tender care of 
every kind, and blessed with the 
love of a devoted wife, sure of 
the esteem of his friends, confi- 
dently relying on the gratitude of 
his employés and servants, he 
might, up to his dying day, have 
led a happy life, had not the 
health of one dear to him be- 
yond all others caused him grave 
anxiety. It is a sad blow to his 
son not to be able to be present 
at this ceremony. 

‘It is but a few weeks ago that 
M. Boucicaut, under the influence 
of some presentiment, passing in 
review, in the presence of a friend, 
his whole life, pronounced these 
memorable words, which are touch- 
ing in their simplicity : 

“T can die now, for I have 
worked and laboured for the good 
of all ; and when I look about me 
I see that all my family, all whom 
I love, all who come near to me, 
are happy !” 

‘Gentlemen, this life to which 
I am endeavouring to render 
homage was a noble one; let us 
all cherish the memory thereof, 
and all do our best to imitate it.’ 

Such is the story of a noble suc- 
cess nobly won and nobly used. 
How do you think posterity will 
appreciate Aristide Boucicaut? 
Do you think it will merely re- 
mark him as a man who, having 
sprung from nothing, rose in a 
comparatively short time, and by 
his own unassisted labour and in- 
telligence, to the enjoyment of a 
large fortune? No; many have 
performed this miracle; and as 
industry from day to day becomes 
more widely developed, the class 
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of self-made men will become 
larger. Posterity will rather point 
out Aristide Boucicaut as a man 
whose secret of success was that 
he ever thought more of others 
than of himself, and as one 
who sanctified his success by 
using it for the good of his fellow- 
beings. This is the lesson to be 
learnt from the career of the Bon 


Marché king, whose death will be 
deplored so long as men can ap- 
preciate intelligence and success, 
and reverence charity and self- 
sacrifice. Even to-day his friends 
cannot speak of him without tears 
rising to their eyes. 
‘ Alas for them, though not for thee! 
They cannot choose, but weep the more; 


Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne'er gave cause to weep before !’ 
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Her brothers were both down at Oxford, 
At. Cambridge her lover had been ; 

With him she’s to go to the Boat-race— 
The first one that she had e’er seen. 


Her brothers wrote, ‘ Put on our colour ;’ 
Her heart wanted Cambridge to win ; 
And her lover stood laughing softly 
At the puzzle her mind was in. 


‘ Now what shall I do, pray? she asked him : 
‘I long to wear Cambridge for you ; 

But the boys will never forgive me, 
If I don not the Oxford blue.’ 


‘ Then wear it, my darling—be happy ; 
The boys will be pleased, and I too : 

Though your dress be the Oxford colour, 
Your eyes will remain Cambridge blue.’ 


ARTHUR CAMVILLE. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DRIVE. 


Tue next day the sun shone over 
Pensand. It was an uncertain 
day; the air was much warmer, 
every distant point stood out 
clearly ; and as the morning wore 
on great masses of white clouds 
rose in the south and south-west, 
and began to climb slowly up the 
sky. But these threatenings did 
not trouble Mabel. She was 
quite ready to enjoy the present ; 
it was delightful to walk in the 
garden again without an umbrella; 
to be in an atmosphere of blue 
and gold instead of misty gray ; to 
gather rosebuds, even to mourn 
over the beauties fallen, and lying 
in soft curling pink or creamy 
heaps upon the damp grass. The 
books Randal had brought for 
her were unpacked, and their 
bright bindings gave quite a 
modern and cheerful air to the 
drawing-room. They looked in- 
teresting, but Randal would not 
let her sit down to read. 

‘ Keep them for wet days, when 
I am not here,’ he said; ‘I did 
not bring them to entertain you 
when you ought to be entertain- 
ing me. I am not so unselfish.’ 

‘It is very nice to be unselfish,’ 
said Mabel. 

‘No! You don’t really think 
so, do you? Why, unselfish 
people are the greatest bores to 
themselves and everybody else.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean.’ 

* Well, if you come into a room 
where an unselfish man is sitting 
in front of the fire, up he jumps 


to make way for you. He only 
makes you feel uncomfortable. 
You don’t want his place. You 
would much rather that he stayed 
where he was. I’m not speaking 
of a lady, of course ; she ought to 
feel no scruple in taking the best 
place in the room; but of myself. 
Horrid bore! If he would have let 
you alone, you could have edged 
yourself in and warmed your feet. 
As he makes all this row, you are 
obliged to sit down yards away 
and say you are not cold.’ 

‘Is that what you do? said 

Mabel. 
- ‘Well, to confess the truth, I 
generally take his place, simply to 
punish him, in the hope that he 
may know better next time, and 
keep what he has got.’ 

‘ You ought to take care what 
you say to me,’ said Mabel grave- 
ly, after a pause. 

‘Why? 

‘ Because I believe every word 
of it.’ 

Randal looked at her, suddenly 
interested. 

‘Do you? I can’t wish for any- 
thing better. Always believe 
what I say to you, and I shall be 
satistied.’ 

But that quiet remark of hers 
had an effect upon him that would 
have surprised her if she could 
have understood it. This girl 
was not quite blind, not quite a 
poor fool, who would do nothing 
but admire him, and be honoured 
by any preference that he might 
choose to show her. Well, he 
was glad of it. It made the game 
a little more interesting, and he 
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could hardly fail to win it in the 
end. 

After luncheon, the day being 
still fine, he and she and his father 
strolled round to the stables. 
Randal had his own horse brought 
out for her to see, a beautiful 
silky-coated black. He was get- 
ting old, he said, so he did no 
London work, but lived in com- 
fort down here, and never had 
anything behind him but a light 
dog-cart. Then Randal walked 
out into the middle of the yard 
and looked up at the sky. 

‘Is it going to be fine, Jen- 
kins? 

‘ There may bea storm, sir, but 
not before evening, I expect,’ said 
the groom. 

‘Miss Ashley, we might make 
a little round this afternoon if you 
are inclined, I'll have the Turk 
put in at once.’ 

Mabel’s eyes brightened, but 
she turned towards the General. 

‘Unless you are afraid to trust 
yourself to Randal’s driving ? said 
he. 

‘Tam not the least afraid,’ said 
Mabel. ‘I should like it very 
much,’ 

So away she drove with Randal 
in the dog-cart, Jenkins sitting 
behind. The wild stormy clouds, 
the strange gleams of colour in the 

sky, only made the country more 
’ beautiful. Dark shadows fell 
across the distant purple moors ; 
then the sun broke out over them 
in a long trail of yellow light. 
There was a moaning wind, and 
the air was heavy and sultry. 
The Turk pricked his ears ner- 
vously as he trotted along. It 
was past the middle of July, and 
the wild roses and honeysuckle 
were gone ; but there were plenty 
of flowers in the hedges still, fox- 
gloves and great moon daisies, and 
scarlet poppies looking out of the 
cornfields. They drove round 
under hills crested with fir-trees, 
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where heather and gorse were in 
bloom, and ferns clothed all the 
lower ground ; then through ro- 
mantic lanes that kept Mabel ex- 
claiming with admiration. At 
last they came down into a village 
at the head of a valley, with a 
gray square-towered church and a 
large old house within walls close 
by. 
‘This is Carweston,’ said Ran- 
dal. 

‘ O, please drive slowly, and let 
me look at it,’ said Mabel. 

He obeyed, with a slight lazy 
smile, and Mabel turned her head 
in all directions, thinking she 
might catch sight of her friend 
Anthony ; but he was not to be 
seen. 

‘What a pretty old house 

‘The rooms are very low, and 
stuffed with rubbish,’ said Randal. 
‘Anthony Strange is squire and 
parson, you know; that is his 


house. The whole place belongs 


to him. Imagine being buried 
alive here in the midst of the 
lanes.’ 

‘O, but it is a charming place,’ 
said Mabel. 

‘So you thought Pensand, the 
first time I saw you there.’ 

‘ And so I think it still. 
not so changeable.’ 

‘No. But Nature is not enough 
for you. You must have human 
beings. You would 
happiest in London.’ 

‘I can’t bear London. 
wretched there.’ 

‘ At school, of course. But in 
a house of your own. Well, do 
you wish to stop and speak to 
that old lady, or shall we pass 
her like a shot?’ 

‘Is it Mrs. Strange? Stop, 
please,’ said Mabel decidedly. 

Mrs. Strange was just coming 
out of a cottage garden, and 
looked in some surprise when they 
pulled up close to her. Jenkins 
went to the horse’s head, and 


Iam 


really be 


I was 
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Randal jumped down and spoke 
to her very politely. Her manner 
to him was rather cold, but she 
glanced up and met Mabel’s earn- 
est wistful eyes, as she leaned 
forward, forgetting that she was a 
stranger, to claim a greeting from 
Anthony’s mother. 

Perhaps at first sight there was 
not so much ready sympathy in 
Mrs. Strange as in Anthony ; she 
had lived in the world, and knew 
its ways, and generally made 
sure that her friendship was de- 
served before she gave it. Mabel 
Ashley driving alone with Randal 
Hawke was a disagreeable sight, 
and would have made Anthony 
very angry. If the girl could 
amuse herself in this way, be hap- 
py thus, there was no need to 
pity her any more. But meeting 


Mabel’s eyes full and straight, 
before she spoke, Mrs. Strange 
was softened in spite of herself. 


Randal introduced them, and she 
kindly pressed the small hand 
that was stretched out to her. 

‘Where are you and Miss Ash- 
ley going? she said to Randal. 
‘Won't you come in? 

‘You are very kind,’ Randal 
answered, ‘But we are going 
back by St. Denys, and I am 
afraid of the weather. We must 
not stay to-day, I think.’ 

He knew that Mabel was dis- 
appointed, but would not look at 
her. 

‘Remember, I expect you to 
come and see me some day,’ said 
Mrs. Strange to her. ‘My son 
has told you so, I think.’ 

*O yes, I wish I could,’ said 
Mabel. ‘Is Mr. Strange quite 
well? He has not been at Pen- 
sand for so long.’ 

‘ He is away,’ said Mrs. Strange. 
‘I expect him back to-night.’ 

Randal did not seem inclined 
to stay any longer. He answered 
Mrs. Strange’s inquiry for the 
General, and then they drove on, 
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Mabel turning her head to look 
back at Carweston and the little 
lady in the road. 

* How long is it since Anthony 
Strange paid you a visit, Miss 
Ashley ? said Randal. 

‘ About a week.’ 

* He will be flattered. I should 
like to be so much missed. But 
I suppose he amuses you with his 
odd absurd ways.’ 

‘I don’t know whether he 
amuses me. I like him very 
much,’ said Mabel quietly. 

‘Well, there often is a good 
deal to be liked about those en- 
thusiastic sort of fellows,’ said 
Randal. ‘Only they are dis- 
appointing, you see. One can’t 
depend on them for more than 
two days together. They don’t 
know what steadiness means.’ 

* How do you mean? 

‘Why, Anthony would tell you 
that you must not expect too much 


‘from genius. You must be thank- 


ful if it admires you and sympa- 
thises with you for a month. 
Then you must be prepared to 
make way for somebody else, for 
of course it can’t endure mono- 
tony. Don’t look horrified. It 
is an old story. Anthony is 
always wild about somebody. 
It is better for you to know that, 
so that you may not take the 
trouble to miss him when he 
vanishes.’ 

‘But I can’t believe all that of 
Mr, Strange. He has been so 
kind to me,’ said Mabel. 

‘ [know he has, And of course 
he quite meant it all at the time. 
Now don’t be angry with me, 
Don’t think me a cold-blooded 
wretch for telling you this.’ 

‘But you never liked him, did 
you?’ suggested Mabel. 

*O dear, yes ; and long after I 
understood him. But one does 
lose patience with that sort of 
thing at Jast,’ said Randal. 

Different turnings had brought 
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them to that same road where 
Dick had found Flora one after- 
noon, standing by the wall. 
To-day all the distant hills 
were shrouded in dark heavy 
thunder-clouds, the high ground 
on the opposite river-bank stood 
out purple and sharp and very 
near, the water lay gleaming with 
a red lurid light from the sky. 
Then a vivid flash divided the 
clouds, and for an instant all the 
river and its banks were in a 
blaze. The roll of thunder fol- 
lowed almost immediately, rat- 
tling among the hills. Then a 
flood of heavy rain rushed down, 
suddenly veiling river and hills 
and everything in the lower 
ground. On the road they only 
felt a few drops of it, but the 
storm was passing up the valley, 
and in another minute would be 
upon them. Randal touched his 


horse with the whip, and they 


flew along down the road. 

‘I am not hurrying into the 
storm,’ he explained to Mabel ; 
‘but there is a place just below 
here where we can take shelter. 
That rain would wet you through 
in no time.’ 

He pulled up at a cottage on 
the right-hand side of the road, 
jumped down, helped Mabel down, 
and told Jenkins to put the dog- 
cart into a shed close by. 

‘We want shelter from the 
storm, Mrs. Sale,’ he said to a 
woman, who came forward to the 
door. 

‘ You're welcome, sir, and you're 
only just in time,’ said the wo- 
man, bringing forward a chair for 
Matel. 

Mabel thought she had seldom 
seen a more painful face, gray and 
stony and expressionless, with 
cold eyes that looked as if there 
was nothing worth living for. 
But she was half frightened by 
the dazzle of lightning that just 
then filled the room. And then 
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the noise of thunder, and the 
pelting rain, which now began 
dancing on the doorstep and pour- 
ing in a stream down the road, 
took her thoughts quite away 
from Mrs. Sale’s face. She was 
sitting in an old-fashioned wooden 
armchair. She leaned forward, 
and shaded her eyes with her 
hand. 

‘Can’t we go into the parlour? 
she heard Randal’s voice saying 
through the din. 

‘ As you please, sir; but there’s 
some one there already,’ answered 
Mrs. Sale, with a peculiar tone in 
her voice. 

Randal paused a moment. Then 
he walked across the room and 
pushed open adoor. A few words 
were exchanged with the person 
inside, so low that Mabel could 
not hear them. At last Randal 
said, ‘Come and talk to her; 
and then she felt that somebody 
came and stood by her chair, and 
heard a low sweet voice, with a 
great deal of feeling in it, saying 
gently, ‘Does the storm frighten 
you? 

Mabel raised her eyes, and saw 
the original of that photograph 
in Randal’s book standing fair 
and smiling by her side—the 
woman whom Dick Northcote 
ought to have married, who had 
had so many troubles, and looked 
all the sweeter for them. 

Flora Lancaster was not a 
woman who generally took to 
girls, or inspired them with confi- 
dence in her, but for some reason 
her manner to Mabel that day 
was curiously soft and charming. 
Mabel thought her new acquaint- 
ance lovely, and that thunder- 
storm the luckiest thing that 
could have happened. 

‘Do come into the parlour,’ 
Flora said. ‘There are comfort- 
able chairs in it, and you look so 
tired. Have you been for a very 
long drive f 
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‘O no,’ said Mabel, smiling. 
‘I am not tired at all; only I 
don’t like this weather.’ 

‘Rain always depresses you, 
doesn’t it? said Randal, meeting 
her eyes with a smile which 
brought colour into her pale 
cheeks. 

Flora took her hand, and they 
went together into the inner 
room, a little snuggery which did 
Mrs. Sale credit. As to that 
worthy woman, she did not con- 
cern herself about them, but went 
back to her work in the kitchen. 

Mabel enjoyed the next half 
hour much more than people of 
good taste and breeding, such as 
Mrs. Strange and Miss Northcote, 
would have thought allowable or 
possible. But there were a great 
many excuses for her. Anthony, 
perhaps, with a man’s larger view, 
would have confessed that. Her 
companions had plenty of clever- 
ness, as well as good looks, and 
seemed bent on amusing her, and 
making the time pass quickly. 
They were on very intimate terms 
with each other; but as they 
avoided Christian names, it did 
not occur to Mabel to wonder at 
that. 

Once, when Randal was gone 
out to look at the weather, Flora 
said to her, ‘I have not been in- 
troduced to you, Miss Ashley. 
May I ask if you know who I am ? 

*O yes,’ said Mabel ; ‘ you are 
Mrs. Lancaster. They have your 
photograph at the Castle. I knew 
you directly.’ 

‘Really! Is it in a book? 

‘Yes; in Mr. Hawke’s book.’ 

‘Pensand is a beautiful old 
place, isn’t it? said Flora. 

*O, lovely, especially in fine 
weather. One is rather dull some- 
times when it rains. Nobody ever 
comes there except Mr. Strange, 
and Mr. Hawke, of course, now 
and then.’ 

As Mabel mentioned Anthony’s 
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name, she remembered with a 
little pain what Randal had said 
about him ; she could not think 
it was true. But it was no use 
tormenting herself about that 
now. 

‘I don’t know whether I may 
ask you,’ said Mabel, with her 
dark wistful eyes fixed on Flora ; 
‘but if you would come and sec 
me sometimes, I should be so very 
glad.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Flora, rather 
gravely. Then, as Randal came 


in, she turned to him, and spoke 
with a shade of abruptness that 
Mabel did not understand. ‘Miss 
Ashley says she would like me to 
What do you 


come and see her. 
think ? 

Randal for once in his 
looked a little confused. 

‘I think that I should like it 
just as much as Miss Ashley 
would,’ he said. ‘ But we are not 


life 


‘the only people to be consulted. 


My father, you know, has the 
oddest fancies about visitors.’ 

But Mabel had her fancies too, 
and this was a new and strong 
one. Her lonely little soul, dis- 
appointed several times of ex- 
pected sympathy, seemed to find 
it at last in Flora Lancaster’s soft 
manners and blue eyes. 

*O, but if you ask the General 
he won't refuse you,’ she said 
eagerly. ‘And you said—’ 

‘What did I say? said Randal, 
as she stopped. 

‘You said you wanted me to 
be happy,’ said Mabel, colouring 
a little. 

Flora looked from one to the 
other and smiled. 

‘So I do,’ said Randal. ‘And 
from my long acquaintance with 
Mrs. Lancaster, I can tell you 
that you are quite right. We will 
see what we can do with the 
General. Now, I'm very sorry ; 
but do you know that the sun is 
coming out ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE END OF THE DRIVE. 


RanpaL Hawke was certainly 
a clever man. When he chose to 
be liked he generally was liked, 
in spite of any former prejudice 
that people might have had against 
him. They generally began with 
a prejudice, for the first impres- 
sion of him was nearly always 
unpleasant. It depended on him- 
self whether he chose to take the 
trouble of doing away with that 
impression. With Mabel Ashley, 
having once determined to make 
himself agreeable to her, he was 
perfect. Long afterwards she re- 
membered that drive, and won- 
dered what made her enjoy it so 
much, especially the latter part of 
it, after she had made friends 
with Mrs. Lancaster, and had 
smiled farewell to her as she stood 
at the cottage-door. 

Perhaps the wonderful beauty 
of that afternoon had something 
to do with it; the brilliancy of 
that stormy sunshine; the wild 
heaps of clouds, with their mar- 
vellous colours, that lay crowded 
on the horizon ; the flashing water; 
the scarlet glow of flowers in the 
St. Denys gardens ; the blue sky 
and the sharp dark shadows. As 
they turned up the steep street of 
St. Denys, Mabel looked down 
over the broad blue harbour with 
its many ships, and steamers with 
their trails of smoke passing 
swiftly by. A gun boomed out 
from a distant fort ; a long line of 
Morebay buildings, shadowed the 
moment before by a cloud, came 
suddenly out into sunshine ; there 
was a distant noise of ship-build- 
ing ; shouts far off on the water ; 
the whistle of a train as it ap- 
proached the long curved bridge. 
All was life and work and beauty, 
and a wonderful feeling of happi- 
ness came over Mabel as they 


drove along. She looked kindly 
at the little dark-eyed children 
who were playing in the streets, 
and listened with interest to all 
Randal was saying. She had 
begun by telling him how much 
she admired Mrs. Lancaster. 

‘Yes, she is very pretty,’ said 
Randal, ‘ and very well preserved, 
considering all she has gone 
through. But we may hope that 
none of it cut very deep.’ 

‘Her husband’s death, do you 
mean ?’ said Mabel, rather startled. 

‘I don’t mean that she has no 
heart. Rather too much for her 
own peace, on the contrary. But 
she shows good taste, don’t you 
see, not to be inconsolable for the 
loss of a fellow like Lancaster. 
She ought never to have married 
him. A fellow in a long coat and 
a choker, without two ideas in his 
head.’ 

‘Was he like that? What a 
pity! Why did she marry him? 
said Mabel. 

‘ Partly from spite. She meant 
to marry Dick Northcote, but he 
took himself off to New Zealand.’ 

‘Marry for spite! What a 
reason !’ said Mabel. ‘ General 
Hawke told me something about 
that. It was sad for her, poor 
thing.’ 

‘It may come right after all,’ 
said Randal. ‘ Dick still admires 
her; he let that out to me the 
other day. So she may end by 
marrying for the same reason that 
you would.’ 

Mabel looked up rather won- 
deringly ; she was a little absent, 
and did not quite understand 
him. 

‘For love, I hope,’ he said, in 
a very low voice, looking at her. 

Something at that moment, she 
did not know why, reminded 
Mabel of Dick Northcote’s eyes 
one day at the Castle, when he 
had tried to make peace with her 
across the tea-table. Little Mabel 
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was growing up, and her expe- 
riences were multiplying. She 
thought, however, that Randal 
was more to be trusted than Dick, 
that horrid flirt who had made 
poor Mrs. Lancaster unhappy. 
Not that she attached much mean- 
ing to Randal’s look just then. 
She smiled, blushed a little, and 
answered, ‘O, yes, I hope so,’ 
very gently and innocently. 

As they drove through St. 
Denys Randal showed her Captain 
Cardew’s house, with its garden 
full of roses and jasmine, and 
presently Miss Northcote’s, stand- 
ing high up in the sunshine, with 
that wonderful view spread out 
before it. 

Kate Northcote herself was 
just going in at her door. She 
bowed rather distantly, and looked 
after them as they passed on up 
the lane, thinking of Anthony 
and his opinion of Randal. Mabel 
Ashley looked quite happy heside 
him, she thought. 

‘I don’t really think,’ was 
Kate’s conclusion, ‘that we need 
concern ourselves about that girl. 
She belongs to those people, and 
is evidently contented with them. 
Anthony’s prejudices are so very 
strong.’ 

‘Miss Northcote came to see 
me once, but she has never been 
again,’ said Mabel to her compa- 
nion. ‘I suppose I ought to call 
on her if 1 could.’ 

‘I’m glad you are so sociably 
inclined,’ said Randal. ‘It is a 
thousand pities my father does 
not agree with you. But when I 
come down again we will see 
what we can do. Did you take 
any fancy to Miss Northcote ? 

‘Iam not sure that J did,’ said 
Mabel. ‘O,I ought not to say 
that, for 1 really don’t know her 
at all. I daresay she is very nice 
indeed.’ 

‘She is nice in her way—ac- 
cording to her lights,’ said Randal, 
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smiling. ‘But she has fearful 
disadvantages. She belongs to 
one of the oldest families in this 
part of England, she has lived all 
her life in that house at St. Denys, 
and though she has a long-stand- 
ing flirtation with Anthony 
Strange, she has not, you see, 
succeeded in marrying him. So 
don’t be shocked if I describe her 
as a rather proud, rather narrow- 
minded, rather provincial old 
maid,’ 

‘O, but I am shocked,’ said 
Mabel. ‘I thought her so very 
handsome and ladylike.’ 

‘So she is; you are quite right. 
She was a beauty in her day, and 
I don’t know a more distinguished- 
looking woman. But I never 
allow myself to be prejudiced, and 
I have come to those other con- 
clusions after long acquaintance,’ 
said Randal. 

‘You really don’t seem to ad- 


-mire anybody,’ said Mabel. 


‘I prefer the charming uncon- 
sciousness which does not realise 
its right to be admired,’ replied 
Randal. 

There was something in this 
speech that silenced Mabel, though 
it did not make her enjoy her 
drive any the less, or feel any- 
thing but sorry when it was over, 
and she was helped down from 
her high seat and taken into the 
house with a care which was al- 
most tenderness. 

Randal soon followed Mabel 
into the drawing-room after din- 
ner that night. He found her a 
little disconsolate, shut out from 
the summer evening by shutters 
and curtains ; so he opened one of 
the windows, and they stood there 
in the shadow on the threshold, 
looking out into a fairy scene, a 
flood of soft still moonlight. It 
was one of those times in which 
one feels one ought to be very 
happy, and longs instinctively for 
some dear friend far away to 
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stand there and enjoy it too; a 
time when the happiest people 
feel that little restless discontent 
which comes in the face of Nature’s 
greatest beauty. 

Mabel was not one of the 
happiest of people, and just then 
she felt very lonely, very sad, as 
if she wanted something so much, 
and did not know what it was. 
There were tears, though Randal 
could not see them, in the eyes 
which were gazing into thatdream- 
distance. He knew, however, 
what women and sentimental 
people generally felt on these oc- 
casions, and there was no danger 
of his saying a discordant word. 
He walked out into the moon- 
light, and his clear handsome face 
looked handsomer than ever. 

‘Don’t come out,’ he said, ‘ the 
ground is damp. I’m so sorry, 
but I have something disagreeable 
to tell you. Do try not to be 
too much disappointed.’ 

He came back and stood by 
Mabel’s side, looking at her 
anxiously. Mabel thought no- 
body could be kinder; there was 
so much real regret in his voice. 
All the sharpness which she had 
disliked at first seemed to have 
disappeared for ever. 

‘ Old people are so peculiar,’ he 
wenton. ‘I don’t believe, do you 
know, that it is only old men. 
Old ladies are just the same. 
Shall we pray never to grow old, 
you and I? 

*I would rather not die just 
yet, though,’ said Mabel, ‘if you 
don’t mind.’ 

‘I should think not. There 
is plenty to live for, just at pre- 
sent. Only don’t let us live to 
be a torment to other people.’ 

‘But why? said Mabel. ‘What 
is it? Tell me, and I'll try not 
to be disappointed.’ 

‘I have been asking my father 
about Mrs. Lancaster coming 
here,’ said Randal. ‘He won't 
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have it at all. He says that she 
never has been received into so- 
ciety here, and he does not wish 
to set the example. I represented 
to him what nonsense all that 
was, but in vain.’ 

*O dear! but Iam not society,’ 
said Mabel. She was disappoint- 
ed, and she sighed rather drearily. 
‘The days are so long,’ she said, 
‘ when you are not here.’ 

‘Poor dear Mabel!’ said Ran- 
dal softly, as if he was thinking 
aloud. ‘ No, I don’t see that you 
need be described as “ society.” 
But you are, you know, and Mrs. 
Lancaster isn’t. Undefinable, but 
true. Tell me again that the days 
are long when I am not here. I 
like to hear it, 

His manner was so perfectly 
quiet and unexcited that the 
words hardly struck Mabel as 
anything remarkable. 

‘ They are, of course,’ she said, 
‘because I am alone, and have 
not much to do.’ 

‘Don’t spoil the compliment. 
Did you hear me call you Mabel 
just now? Were you angry? 

* No.’ 

‘Don’t you think, considering 
everything, we know each other 
well enough to dispense with Miss 
Ashley and Mr. Hawke? Your 
father and mine were like brothers, 
and I think you and I might at 
least be intimate friends. Don’t 
you? 

The allusion to her father would 
have touched Mabel’s heart, even 
if she had not liked Randal him- 
self so much. But he was fast 
winning his way, this young man, 
who seemed to care for her and 
think of her happiness so much 
more than anybody else did. She 
smiled, and said, ‘O yes!’ without 
any hesitation. 

‘Then just say a few words to 
close our bargain. Say “I am 
sorry you are going away to-mor- 
row, Randal.”’ 
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She repeated the words at once, 
simply and like a child. 

‘Thank you, Mabel. So am I; 
but I hope to be here very soon 
again.’ 

It was such an odd little scene, 
ended the next minute by the 
appearance of General Hawke, 
rather cross and sleepy. 


When Mabel woke in the 
morning, her first idea was that 
she had dreamt it all. But the 
maid was standing by her bedside, 
holding in her arms the prettiest 
white Persian kitten, with long 
downy hair and plaintive hazel 
eyes. Round its neck was a blue 
ribbon, with a note tied to it. 

‘Mr. Randal was obliged to 
leave early, miss,’ said the maid, 
‘but he told me to give you this 
kitten.’ 

Mabel took the creature into 
her arms at once, untied the note, 


read it, and knew that yesterday 
evening was a reality. There were 
only these three words: ‘ With 
Randal’s love.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
ANTHONY AND THE BOOKS. 


Ir certainly did seem ill-natured 
of General Hawke to have refused 
to let Mrs. Lancaster pay Mabel 
a visit. Perhaps he felt this him- 
self, for that day, after Randal 
was gone, his manner to her was 
kinder than ever. 

* Let me look at you, my dear,’ 
he said after breakfast, taking 
Mabel’s hand with a pleasant 
smile. ‘You certainly are fatter 
than when you first came. I be- 
lieve Pensand agrees with you, 
after all. How do you feel? 

Mabel, with her new pet purr- 
ing on her shoulder, was quite 
ready to answer cheerfully that 
she felt very well. 

‘ That’s right,’ said the General. 


‘ 


‘We should do very well here if 
we always had Randal. He has 
no notién of being dull. We miss 
him, don’t we ? 

‘Yes, very much,’ said Mabel 
truthfully. 

Randal was a person whose 
absence always would be felt, 
either as a blank or a relief. To 
Mabel in her new-made friendship 
it was quite a loss to go about the 
house without meeting him, to 
take up the books he had left 
behind him, and feel that he was 
not there. Perhaps he did not 
always talk nicely about other 
people ; but he really seemed to 
care for her. Poor lonely Mabel ! 
Randal in his position had a great 
advantage there. 

The white fluffy kitten and 
those books in their bright new 
bindings occupied that day plea- 
santly enough. Mabel took them 
out into the garden, and sat in 


‘the loveliest corner of the lawn, 


that same corner where Dick had 
found her one afternoon, and had 
been so much enraged by her 
reception of him. He was a stu- 
pid man, thought Mabel, remem- 
bering it. But then she felt very 
sorry, and hated herself, and 
wondered if he would really 
marry Mrs. Lancaster, and if by 
any chance she would ever see 
him again. Not that she wished 
to see him—but, O dear, how one 
might be deceived and disappoint- 
ed in people! If ever a man 
seemed honest and truthful, it 
was Dick Northcote, and yet he 
was really quite horrid. How 
could people help getting into 
scrapes in such a world? After 
all, it might be best to be shut up 
safely here at Pensand, with the 
General to watch that no harm 
came to her, and with Randal— 
yes, with Randal—to be just like 
a kind brother to her. At any 
rate, these two really cared about 
her, and she might depend on 
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them. After bringing herself 
to this wise conclusion, Mabel 
plunged into Randal’s books. 
Here she found herself in a 
strange world. In some country 
far away, a calm blue sea rippled 
up in little curling waves, silver 
foam on golden sand. Beautiful 
creatures, like Greek statues come 
to life, wandered about or lay 
dreaming in the sunshine. It 
appeared to be the present time, 
and yet, according to this writer’s 
fancy, no shadow of Christianity, 
or even morality, had come to 
trouble this gentle pagan world. 
These people had no laws, no 
duties, no objects, except to pre- 
serve their beautiful selves, and 
to enjoy the world they were in. 
One supposes that they did not 
believe in immortality ; certainly 
they did not deserve it. But they 
were represented as so happy, so 
humanly perfect in their selfish ex- 


istence, that it was impossible to 


be angry with them. The lives 
of these lovely Communists were 
made strangely real by their 
modern names and the way they 
talked. It seemed at first possible 
that human beings might live 
such a life, and even a wise man 
might read on smiling through 
volumes of this poetical stuff, so 
charmingly told were the stories, 
so satisfying to one side of human 
nature, before he knew that it 
was all horrible, that 

‘ Thinner than the subtlest lawn 
*Twixt him and death the veil was drawn ;" 
that these creatures, who boasted 
of being so natural, were fearful in 
their unnaturalness, risen up as 
they were, clothed in light, from 
the black depths of the old pagan 
world. But as a wise man might 
have taken a little time to come 
to this conclusion, it is not sur- 
prising that for two days Mabel 
read on with a sort of delighted 
wonder, fascinated by the strange 
beauty of these books. 
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Her enjoyment of them came 
to rather a sudden end. Towards 
the evening of the second day, 
she had been called in to tea, and 
had left her chair and a pile of 
books in her favourite nook of 
the lawn, just out of sight from 
the windows. Anthony Strange, 
making his usual short cut through 
the garden, came on these traces 
of his young friend. 

‘ She will be back directly,’ he 
said to himself. ‘What has the 
child got to amuse her? 

He took up one of the volumes, 
turned over a few pages; then sat 
down in Mabel’s chair, and was 
absorbed for about ten minutes. 
At the end of this time he was 
frowning terribly. 

‘Who can have given her such 
books as these ? he said. 

He held the books very tight 
for a moment, and looked round 
at the waving trees, the roses, all 
the beautiful distant tints of river 
and wood and sea. They gave 
him no answer, but a sweet fresh 
breeze came blowing up, and tried 
to ruffie the offending leaves which 
he was holding down so sternly. 

‘Talk of poison ! said Anthony. 
‘Paper and printer’s ink make the 
surest kind. Which is worse, to 
kill the body or the soul? What 
should I do if I found this child 
drinking laudanum? Break the 
bottle, as I tear you, poisonous 
leaves,’ 

Poor, peaceful, selfish pagans ! 
This angry Christian began at 
once tearing out the pages of the 
volume in his hand, crumpling 
them up, and throwing them aside 
in a dishonoured heap. From one 
volume he went to another. Three 
or four had been destroyed in this 
way, when footsteps and a voice 
came towards him across the lawn. 

‘Come along, Fluffy dear,’ said 
Mabel. ‘ Haven’t you had cream 
enough? I’m sure you ought to 
be just as happy as those people 
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in the books, who went on eat- 
ing grapes as long as they liked, 
and slept among the flowers. 
Don’t you wish we were there too, 
Fluffy? What a world it was ! 

She came round a blooming 
rosebush, her kitten dancing after 
her, with a smile and a little 
colour in her face. Then she 
stood still and stared in amaze- 
ment. There was Anthony in her 
chair, his plain face made quite 
ugly by indignation, his lank 
awkward figure a contrast indeed 
to the proportions of those heroes 
whose history he had been so 
jealously tearing up. There he 
sat, in the midst of the tattered 
volumes, and as Mabel looked at 
him he actually stripped the back 
off another victim. 

‘O Mr. Strange ’ cried Mabel, 
her voice shrill with fright and 
anger. ‘What are you doing? 
What are you doing? 

Anthony got up, threw the 
book on the grass, and came for- 
ward to meet her with both hands 
outstretched. 

‘My dear child, I am only 
breaking poison-bottles,’ he said. 

But Mabel was not ready to 
give him her hands. She joined 
them together, and quite wrung 
them in her distress. Her eyes 
filled with tears of anger and 
vexation. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ 
she said. ‘O, how could you ! 

‘A cat, too!’ cried Anthony, 
as Fluffy came forward and stared 
at him curiously. ‘ Who has been 
doing all this frightful mischief ? 
What has happened to you? Why 
do I find everything changed ? 

‘Nothing is changed. This is 
my kitten,’ said Mabel, catching 
Fluffy up into her arms for com- 
fort. ‘QO dear, why are you tear- 
ing up my books? They are so 
beautiful, and I shall have no- 
thing to read, nothing to do, 
nothing !’ 


Mabel’s voice broke into a sob. 
But she remembered that she 
was grown up, and that it was 
very childish to cry. So she 
swallowed her tears resolutely, 
and looked at Anthony with re- 
proachful eyes, waiting for some 
explanation. He was not at all 
ready to be ashamed of himself, 
though he could have cried too 
to see her in such distress. 

‘Don’t let me hear you call 
those books beautiful,’ he said. 
‘ They are horrible heathen non- 
sense, which nobody ought to 
read, least of all a girl like you. 
Good heavens! After a course 
of those, your moral sense would 
be completely destroyed. Beauti- 
ful! No one who cared for true 
beauty could help doing as I have 
done—destroying the evil stuff 
on the spot.’ 

*O, but they were not yours.’ 

‘Nor yours, I trust,’ said An- 


‘thony. ‘ But I don’t care whose 


they are. If they belonged to 
the Queen, I should do just the 
same.’ 

‘You couldn't,’ said Mabel. 
‘And they are mine ; they were 
given to me. It was very kind. 
I did want something to amuse 
me.’ 

‘ What an awful state of things 
this is!’ said Anthony. ‘ Who 
gave them to you? 

‘Randal,’ answered Mabel, after 
a moment’s hesitation. 

Then she sat down, buried her 
face in Fluffy’s white fur, and 
cried a little; she really could 
not help it. 

‘Randal! We have come to 
this already,’ said Anthony aloud, 
but he was not speaking to her. 

For several minutes he stood 
motionless, with his arms folded, 
gazing at her. The wind caught 
a few of the scattered leaves and 
danced them off across the lawn, 
but neither he nor Mabel looked 
after them. He had forgotten 
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all about them, for his mind was 
quite full of one person—Randal 
—whom he hated with most un- 
clerical thoroughness. 

Anthony was not in the least 
conscious of his own odd looks, 
and this fact generally made other 
people forget them too. Mabel 
had never thought of them when 
he and she were friends. Now 
that she was angry with him she 
began to compare him in her 
mind with everybody else, with 
Dick, with Randal, with those 
perfect creatures in her lost books. 
And yet there was a little self- 
reproach running through it all. 

‘Mabel,’ said Anthony at last, 
with a pathetic tone in his voice 
that would have touched any 
one who really knew him, ‘can’t 
you do me justice? Can't you 
see why I destroyed those books 
of yours? There are thousands 
more of them in the world. I 
don’t buy them all and tear them 
up—though that would be as 
grand a mission in life as a man 
could have. But don’t you know 
why I tore up these ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mabel obstinately. 
‘They were only amusing. They 
did not do me any harm.’ 

‘You could not read them 
without harm,—but that is not 
exactly the question,’ said An- 
thony. ‘ Why should I interfere 
with you? Why should I tear 
up your books, and not other 
people’s ? 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mabel 
dismally. 

Anthony saw that his offence 
was almost unpardonable. He 
stood looking at her in the sad- 
dest perplexity. It did not occur 
to him that Randal might have 
tried to set her against him ; if it 
had, he would not have believed 
that his little friend, with whom 
he had sympathised so heartily, 
could be influenced in any such 
way ; but he did see that Randal 
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was doing his best to make Mabel 
like him and look to him for 
amusement, and perhaps the good 
Anthony was a little unreasonable 
in his anger. Anybody would 
have said that such a course was 
only right and natural in General 
Hawke’s son; but he was Randal, 
and so in Anthony’s eyes it could 
be only villany. His one idea 
was to save Mabel. As he stood 
there, looking down at the sad 
little dark head bowed over the 
kitten, the damp drooping eyelids, 
the whole attitude that of a miser- 
able and rather sulky child among 
her ruined playthings—those un- 
fortunate books that lay round her 
in various stages of destruction— 
a great pity rose up in Anthony’s 
heart, and though he could not 
wish the books whole again, he felt 
himself a cruel monster. He had 
been very hard, and had spoken 
roughly to her, this poor lonely 
desolate child. How was she, 
with no experience, to know her 
friends from her enemies, either 
in books or men ? 

‘There is only one way,’ thought 
Anthony. ‘Iam sure of it now. 
I must be very careful and quiet 
and reasonable.’ 

‘ Mabel,’ he said, ‘ you are very 
angry with me. I made you so; 
it is my own fault. But think a 
moment, and then perhaps you 
will be able to forgive me. Why 
should I care whether you read 
such books as those or not ? 

There was the same strange 
beauty in Anthony’s voice as he 
spoke that Mabel had noticed 
when he read prayers, on the 
morning of their first acquaint- 
ance. It came when he spoke, as 
he seldom did out of church, from 
the very depths of his heart, from 
a quiet region beyond all anger, 
however righteous, beyond all 
prejudice, however well founded 
and strong. Mabel was touched, 
and could not resist it. She looked 
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up with her tearful eyes, smiled, 
though rather faintly, and held 
out her hand to Anthony. 

‘0, I’m sure you had some good 
reason,’ she said, in a depressed 
voice. ‘It is wrong of me to 
care about the books, I daresay. 
Please forgive me for being so 
silly.’ 

Anthony caught the little hand 
and held it fast. 

‘QO Mabel, my child, little you 
know about it!’ he said. ‘Some 
good reason! The same reason 
that has haunted me ever since I 
met you in the field that morning 
—strong when I am with you; 
stronger still when I am away 
from you, and know the bad in- 
fluences that I leave you among. 
Because I must take care. of 
you; you are not safe away from 
me. Mabel, do you feel that 
too? 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ said 


Mabel softly. ‘ Every one is good 
to me, though perhaps no one is 
quite so good as you. But you 
think I am unhappy, and I really 
am not, The General is very kind 
indeed, and so is Ran—’ 

‘Don’t say it! cried Anthony 


impatiently. ‘When did you be- 
gin to call him that ? 

‘Only the day before yester- 
day,’ said Mabel, in some aston- 
ishment. 

‘You did not like that man at 
first. Why do you like him 
now? 

‘Because he has been so nice 
tome. I couldn't dislike him if 
I wished,’ said Mabel decidedly. 

Anthony hardly knew what to 
say. His hating Randal was per- 
haps hardly a sufficient reason for 
Mabel’s hating him too. After 
all, it would not so much matter 
if this dawning preference could 
be checked in time. 

‘Mabel, you don’t understand,’ 
he said. ‘Let me explain to you. 
As to Randal Hawke, I won't 
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talk about him now. Will you let 
me put an end to all this trouble 
—to your loneliness, my child? 
Will you come to my home, and 
let me take care of you there— 
always? 

Mabel did not at first know 
what he meant. If she had ever 
dreamt of a lover, he certainly 
was not the least like Anthony 
Strange, so much older than her- 
self, and wearing spectacles. The 
idea was almost too astonishing. 
She stared at him gravely without 
speaking, and thought he must 
be offering her a home with his 
mother out of the kindness of his 
heart, and because he could not 
feel happy about her where she 
was. This idea seemed reasonable ; 
the other was absurd. 

‘ But Mrs. Strange would not 
like it, perhaps,’ she said, in a 
low voice. ‘ And I don’t think the 
General would let me go. O no, 
thank you ; it is no use thinking 
about it.’ 

‘I would manage the General,’ 
said Anthony eagerly. ‘Yes, no 
doubt he would object; but he 
has no real authority over you. 
As to my mother, I believe she 
only wants you to make her the 
very happiest woman in the 
world. She likes you already ; if 
you were her daughter, she would 
love you dearly. Say yes, then, 
Mabel. You are my first love, 
dear, and certainly my last.’ 

He did mean it, then. Was 
ever anything so extraordinary ? 
He must be fifty, at least, thought 
Mabel in her consternation. Poor 
dear Mr. Strange, he had been so 
charming till to-day! Why must 
he spoil all by saying this? She 
turned her head away, and gazed 
at the blue line of sea so far off. 
‘O, if I was in a ship hundreds 
of miles away! thought Mabel. 
The kitten in her lap was playing 
with one of her hands; she be- 
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came painfully conscious that 
Anthony was still holding the 
other. What was she to say? 
What words could she use to tell 
him how impossible this was? 
Randal might be wrong in some 
things, but he was certainly right 
when he said one should marry 
for love. Mr. Strange could not 
really be in love with her. O no, 
he was too old, too odd ; it was 
only pity and kindness. Mabel 
had too much tact, however, to 
use this argument with him. 

Something must be said; she 
could not sit there for ever, and 
let him hold her hand. She put 
down the kitten on the grass and 
got up, freeing herself by the 
sudden movement. Then shelooked 
at Anthony, bravely meeting the 
earnest expression of his eyes. 
His face changed a little ; for of 
course it was easy to see that there 
was no hope for him. Anthony, 
with his power of sympathy, was 
not likely to fail in understanding 
the one girl he cared for, and 
there was no selfishness in his 
love. 

‘You don’t like me enough, 
then, Mabel? he said gently. 

‘It is not that,’ said Mabel. ‘I 
like you very much. But I never 
thought—and I can’t—’ 

‘ Does that make it impossible 
that you ever should? 

‘Yes. O, don’t you see,’ said 
Mabel, with a sudden appeal to 
the friendliness that had never 
failed her yet, ‘if I did, it would 
be just for home, and to be taken 
care of, and all that? It could 
not be anything but that—’ 

She stopped short, blushing 
scarlet. Anthony did not speak 
for a moment, and a look of pain 
passed over his face; but then he 
smiled at her as kindly as ever. 

‘Yes, my child; I see—I un- 
derstand. That would not be 
enough, as you say. Very well. 
I won't speak of myself or my 
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wishes any more. Only this, 
Mabel: if you ever do want a 
home, Carweston is your home. 
The tenderest friendship is not 
such a bad foundation, and some- 
thing else would grow up after- 
wards ; so if you ever change your 
mind about what I have asked you 
to-day, and will give me the 
smallest sign of it, remember that 
with me change is impossible.’ 

This was a curious commentary 
on Randal’s character of Anthony 
Strange. 

‘We will keep it all to our- 
selves, if you don’t mind,’ he 
said. ‘You have nobody that you 
wiil care to tell, and no one shall 
hear of it from me. I shall come 
here just as usual. You will let 
me do that, Mabel?’ 

*O, I hope you will,’ said Ma- 
bel, thinking at the same time 
that his coming did not depend 
much on her. 

All the excitement was gone 
from his manner ; he turned aside, 
and began picking up the scattered 
remains of gay bindings, large 
print, and broad margins with 
which the grass was strewn. 
Mabel watched him with a dismal 
countenance. When he looked 
at her, the words suddenly came 
out, ‘ What will Randal say ? 

‘ Tell him it was me, and then 
let him come to me and say what 
he pleases, answered Anthony. 
‘I am a clergyman, you know. | 
can bear anything.’ 

Then with rather a sad smile 
he shook hands with her, said 
good-bye, and walked away down 
the grassy slope among the roses, 
leaving Mabel alone to meditate 
on her first offer. 

Marry old Anthony Strange! 
live at Carweston! Life had much 
brighter possibilities than that ; 
so Mabel very naturally thought 
at nineteen. And Randal was of 
course quite right when he said 


one should marry for love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A VISIT TO MABEL. 


Fiona Lancaster would have 
been angry, perhaps, if any one 
had told her that a little uneasi- 
ness was mixed with the curiosity 
that went on growing in her mind, 
through the days after her meet- 
ing with Randal Hawke and 
Mabel Ashley. She heard nothing 
from Randal about her going to 
Pensand or staying away. He 
probably thought that she would 
not dream of going without leave 
from him, but here he reckoned 
a little too much on her submis- 
siveness. Of course there had 
been till now no question of her 
going to the Castle: she could 
not keep too far away ; but now 
that this splendid excuse pre- 
sented itself in the shape of a girl 
staying there, who was anxious to 
make her acquaintance, it was 
very hard for Flora to resist the 
temptation. 

She had never seen the Castle, 
some day to be her home, except, 
from the river or the other side of 
the Combe, a few gray walls and 
battlements rising above the trees. 
She longed to go through the 
rooms once, to see what it was all 
like, so as to gain a little reality 
for her dreams of the future. Her 
patience and prudence, which had 
been so wonderful, were inclined 
to give way when this opportunity 
offered itself. 

There could be no great harm 
in it. General Hawke, though 
he might dislike visitors, would 
hardly be rude to her in his own 
house; Randal, even if he did 
not approve, could not be very 
angry; Miss Ashley would be 
really pleased. Flora saw very 
well that Mabel had taken a fancy 
to her. 

So one lovely afternoon she 
walked across by the lanes from 
St. Denys to Pensand, and with 
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a beating heart, for she had many 
misgivings, passed in at the lodge- 
gate, and climbed slowly up the 
steep winding road. After her 
sunny walk she enjoyed the deep 
shade of the great old trees, though 
every rustleamong the fern startled 
her, and inthe stillness she stopped 
and listened sometimes, as if she 
was a person who had no right 
there. 

Flora had hardly boldness 
enough for the part in life that 
she was now called upon to play. 
She could be cool and composed 
enough in what concerned Dick 
Northcote, or any other acquaint- 
ance or admirer she might have ; 
but Randal was a different thing, 
and to walk in his grounds, to 
run the risk of meeting his father, 
was what agitated Flora to the 
very depths of her nature. More 
than once she was on the point 
of turning back, but then curiosity 
spoke and said: ‘ You have so 
long wished to see the Castle, and 
there cannot be a better oppor- 
tunity. Don’t be absurd; nobody 
will hurt you. If he is vexed 
you can soon pacify him.’ And 
that faint shadow of uneasiness, 
without putting itself into any 
words or conscious thoughts, had 
its effect too. Flora walked on 
rather more quickly than before. 

It was like the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty, she began to 
think, as she passed under the 
gate-tower, and through the wild 
rose-garden beyond, without see- 
ing any living creature. But then 
she suddenly found herself at the 
house-door. She’ looked at the 
long silent building with the 
strangest feeling of familiarity, 
hesitating a moment before she 
rang the bell. When she did ring 
it the dreadful clanging noise 
seemed as if it would never stop. 
It brought a deepened colour into 
Flora’s cheeks, even with her age 
and experience. Perhaps the as- 
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tonished face of the old butler, 
who came to the door at once, may 
have had something to do with 
this. He knew Mrs. Lancaster 
very well by sight, but in his 
wildest dreams he had never 
imagined her calling at the Castle. 

However, he did not deny that 
Miss Ashley was at home, though 
there was a protest in his manner, 
a ‘ What will the world come to 
next !’ as he led the way through 
the hall and library to the draw- 
ing-room. There was also disap- 
proval in his voice as he an- 
nounced Mrs. Lancaster. 

Mabel got up quickly from a 
great chair near the open window, 
where she was sitting in lonely 
state, with the kitten in her lap, 
and welcomed Flora with a frank 
pleasure that set the visitor quite 
at her ease. 

Mabel herself felt rather alarm- 
ed, though she did not show it— 


remembering the General’s orders, 
and what Randal had said—but 
of course poor Mrs. Lancaster 
knew nothing about that, and her 
kindness in coming was quite 


delightful. They sat down at 
each end of that large sofa which 
was Randal’s favourite, and talked 
a little about the walk from St. 
Denys, and the beauty of Pen- 
sand. 

*T must show you the garden 
presently, when you are rested,’ 
said Mabel. ‘ Yes, I think it is 
the most lovely place I ever saw. 
I thought it very dull at one time ; 
but now it is better, and I have 
my kitten. Isn’t she pretty? 

Flora was quite ready to admire 
the kitten. She could not help 
glancing round the room, too, 
which she thought quite alarm- 
ingly handsome and stately. She 
felt like an intruder among all 
those dark old portraits, though 
it was with a certain pride and 
satisfaction that she looked at 
them. Yet she had enough sense 
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of the fitness of things to feel, 
with a little keen pain, that this 
small lame girl beside her was 
more fitted than she was to live 
in such rooms as these. She tried 
to put these disagreeable things 
out of her head, however, and 
began talking to Mabel in a per- 
sonal sort of way about herself 
and her occupations, hovering 
near the subject that she wished 
and yet half feared to bring into 
their conversation. 

Flora’s gentle manner seemed 
to invite confidence. Mabel felt 
that, as she had done the other 
day. Having lived all this time 
without a woman to speak to, it 
was surprisingly easy to make 
friends with Mrs. Lancaster, and 
Mabel was quite ready to do it. 
The General’s prejudices, and 
Randal’s remarks on ‘society,’ 
were not worth thinking of. Mrs. 
Lancaster was a very pretty sweet- 
mannered woman, who had walk- 
ed all the way from St. Denys to 
see her, when other people did 
not trouble themselves to remem- 
ber her existence. Mabel in her 
loneliness was quite determined 
not to lose this chance of making 
a friend. Randal liked Mrs. Lan- 
caster ; he could not really mind; 
and so she chattered away. 

One or two questions from 
Flora brought out the whole story 
of her young friend’s life, up to 
the time of her coming to Pen- 
sand. After that there was not 
much to tell. To Mabel herself 
it seemed rather dreamy and 
strange, that long string of sum- 
mer days spent in solitude, with 
now and then a bright exception. 
Flora seemed to understand it all. 

‘What a difference it must 
make to you when Mr. Hawke is 
here !’ she said. ‘Had you a very 
pleasant drive the other day, 
after we parted ? 

‘O yes, charming,’ said Mabel. 
‘And we are to have still nicer 
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drives when he comes back. You 
know him very well, don’t you? 
Do tell me what you think of 
him.’ 

Flora looked at her with a 
curious intensity, and smiled. 

‘ Of course, I have known him 
ever since we were children. He 
and I and Mr. Northcote, whom I 
think you also know, we were all 
young together, and very naughty 
children too.’ 

‘Mr. Northcote ! yes; but Ran- 
dal is much nicer,’ began Mabel, 
and then paused in some confu- 
sion. What was she saying? 
Had not Randal told her that 
Dick Northcote might very likely 
marry Mrs. Lancaster after all? 
‘I don’t mean that, exactly,’ she 
said. ‘What I mean is, I know 
Mr. Northcote so very slightly, 
and Randal so well. No doubt 
Mr. Northcote might be just as 
nice, if one knew him. But I 
think one might so very easily 
be mistaken about Randal. Don’t 
you think so too? 

Mabel looked anxiously at her 
companion, to see if she minded 
that unfortunate remark about 
Dick. But Flora was smiling, 
and though there was something 
slightly peculiar in her smile, the 
gentleness of her manner was 
unchanged. 

‘I think I know what you 
mean, quite well,’ she said, to 
Mabel’s relief ignoring Dick alto- 
gether. ‘His satirical way of 
talking about things.’ 

‘Yes. Do you know, when he 
first came I did not like him at 
all, I thought he was so sharp 
and ill-natured. But now I have 
quite changed my mind, and I 
should be a very ungrateful girl 
if I had not. I can’t tell you 
how kind he is. He thinks of 
everything to give one pleasure. 
He brought me a number of books 
from London’—here Mabel could 
not refrain from a small sigh— 


‘and he gave me this dear kitten ; 
and now the pleasantest thing I 
have to think of is his coming 
back again.’ 

‘He is like a kind brother to 
you, in fact,’ said Flora. 

‘I don’t believe brothers ever 
are so kind,’ said Mabel impul- 
sively. 

Then she thought there was 
something a little strange in the 
fixed intense manner in which 
Flora was gazing at her. It struck 
her that perhaps she ought not 
to talk of Randal in this way to 
a mere acquaintance, and the 
thought brought the colour into 
her face suddenly. 

‘ Perhaps he would not like me 
to talk like this,’ she said. 

‘I value your confidence, Miss 
Ashley,’ said Flora, in her low 
even voice. ‘Don’t mind speak- 
ing to me. I know very well 
how you must enjoy it. And in 
all you tell me there is nothing 
that is not natural.’ 

‘It all seemed to come as a 
matter of course,’ said Mabel. 
‘His father and mine were like 
brothers, you see. So it was quite 
natural, as soon as we really un- 
derstood each other, that we 
should call each other by our 
Christian names.’ 

‘Of course. Perfectly natural,’ 
said Flora. 

Then, a little to Mabel’s sur- 
prise, she stood up and drew an 
odd quick breath, as if something 
was stifling her. 

* Do excuse me,’ she said ; ‘ but 
isn’t this room very hot? You 
said you would show me the gar- 
den. I should be so thankful for 
a little fresh air.’ 

*O yes, we will come at once,’ 
said Mabel. 

They wandered about among 
the roses, but Flora did not seem 
to care about them much. Mabel 
thought she could not be well, 
and wondered what she could do 
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for her. Flora, however, declared 
that she was perfectly well, and 
should enjoy her walk home. 

*You must take some roses, 
said Mabel, cutting a lovely red 
one. 

* No, indeed, thank you. The 
garden at home is quite full of 
roses,’ said Flora. ‘ Please leave 
these beauties where they are. 
I may not go straight home, and 
they would fade before I got 
there. I really mean it. I would 
rather not have them, thank you.’ 

As they drew near the house 
again, Mabel’s ear distinguished 
the well-known sound of Stevens 
setting down the tea-tray in the 
drawing-room. At the same in- 
stant Flora paused; perhaps she 
heard it too. 

‘If I go down this path, it will 
bring me out into the drive, won’t 
it? she said. ‘I think I had 
better say good-bye now.’ 


, 


Mabel was beginning to remon- 
strate, when General Hawke sud- 
denly stepped out of the drawing- 
room window. Mabel felt rather 
terrified, and Flora coloured deep- 
ly; her young companion won- 
dered why. But the General was 


equal to the occasion. Mabel 
almost felt as if she loved him 
the next moment, when he came 
forward in the pleasantest, po- 
litest manner, claimed acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Lancaster, and 
shook hands with her quite 
kindly. 

‘ Your tea is ready, Mabel,’ he 
said, ‘Mrs. Lancaster will be 
glad of it after her long walk.’ 

But Flora would not be per- 
suaded to go into the house again. 

‘Thank you, General Hawke,’ 
she said. ‘You are very kind; 
but I promised to be home in 
time for my father and mother’s 
tea. I can’t disappoint them.’ 

‘Then you are a very good 
daughter,’ said the General kindly ; 
‘and I suppose we must not say 
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any more. How does Captain 
Cardew like this hot weather? 
He is a wonderful man, is he not? 
Just as strong and hearty as ever?’ 

‘He is very well, thank you,’ 
said Flora. ‘ Good-bye, Miss Ash- 
ley.’ 

General Hawke stood there on 
the gravel, and watched the two 
young women as they wished each 
other good-bye. Mabel was a little 
disturbed and vexed at her friend’s 
sudden departure ; he could see 
that ; there was a sad puzzled 
look in her eyes. Mrs. Lancaster, 
too, looked grave. But he could 
not be aware of the change in 
her as Mabel was—of the unac- 
countable cloud that had come 
over her gentle serenity. Mabel 
walked with her as far as the 
drive ; and as they stood there for 
a moment, out of the General’s 
hearing, Flora had the greatest 
difficulty in not giving some quick 
passionate answer to the almost 
affectionate question that those 
earnest eyes were asking her. She 
was wise, however, and restrained 
herself. She walked quickly away, 
and Mabel went back to tea and 
the General. 

‘What brought that good wo- 
man here? said he, without any 
particular sign of indignation. 

‘She came to see me,’ said 
Mabel. ‘1 hope you won't be 
angry with her. She did not know, 
you see, that you objected to 
strangers.’ 

‘ She ran away rather fast when 
I appeared,’ said the General. 
‘We are not often troubled with 
visitors from St. Denys, fortu- 
nately. lt is a very good thing, 
do you know, to have the cha- 
racter of being ferocious ; it saves 
you from a great many bores. 
How do you like that lady ? 

‘She is very pretty, 1 think, 
and very nice,’ said Mabel. 

‘Yes; a good-looking woman 
still, though nothing to what she 
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was ten years ago, when all the 
boys were wild about her.’ 

‘Was Randal wild about her 
too? said Mabel, she did not know 
why. 

‘Randal! said the General, 
looking at ‘her rather sharply. 
‘What can have put that into 
your head ? 

‘Nothing at all. I don’t know. 
I only wondered.’ 

‘No, my dear. Randal may 
not be perfect—no young man is. 
But he is a sensible fellow, with 
very good taste; and he was al- 
ways sure to leave that sort of 
nonsense to rattlepates like Dick 
Northcote.”’. 

It was a great relief to Mabel 
that Mrs. Lancaster’s visit had 
not enraged the General. She 
thought perhaps, in spite of what 
he had said to Randal, he would 
not very much object to her com- 


ing again. 

And Flora! Several times in 
her long walk home all her 
strength seemed suddenly to de- 
sert her, and she was obliged to 
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sit down on the bank by the road- 
side, till she had scolded herself 
back into some sort of life. 

This was what she had gained 
by her journey to Pensand. What 
had before been nothing but a 
faint possibility had become an 
awful suspicion, deepening some- 
times into almost certainty. And 
yet she told herself it could not 
be; she could not believe it. 
Other people might be false, but 
this one person must be true, or 
what was to become of her? Then 
she hated herself for suspecting 
him. Then she remembered Ma- 
bel’s blush, and the happy tone 
in which she talked of ‘ Randal,’ 
the one brightness in her dull 
life. Then again— But it was no 
use arguing with oneself about it. 
Time would show. 

And so at last Flora reached 
home, pale and exhausted. She 
lay on the sofa all the evening, 
submitting to be caressed and 
petted by her mother, who begged 
her never to think of taking such 
a long walk again. 





CLUB CAMEOS. 
A Parasite, 
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In the animal world there are 
certain insects, apparently of little 
use in the scheme of creation ex- 
cept to themselves, which derive 
their sustenance entirely from the 
objects, whether animate or inani- 
mate, to which they cling. Refus- 
ing to be shaken off, they only 
take their departure when the 
victim of their close embraces has 
yielded up all that he, she, or it 
once possessed, Their appearance 
upon the scene is generally indica- 
tive of two things: the first, that 
the creature upon which they settle 
is a prey worth the sucking ; and 
the second, that their attentions 
generally end in the ruin of their 
subject. We know the plant that 
stealthily creeps up the stalwart 
trunk of the vigorous tree, twines 
its deadly foliage around the bark, 
and soon causes what was once 
blossom and vitality to be trans- 
formed into tinder and decay. 
We know the insidious reptile 
which so tenaciously adheres to 
its quarry, that, whilst it swells 
and battens upon the blood, every 
prick of its sucker inflicts a mortal 
wound. We know that terrible 
excrescence, half animal, half 
vegetable, which, wherever it 
deposits itself, becomes so identi- 
fied with the object of its selection 
as to be an actual necessity to the 
existence of the victim : remove 
it, and he dies; starve it, and he 
perishes ; the two—the victimiser 
and the victimised—are inseparable 
until the hateful union is dissolved 
by the triumph of the parasite. 
Nor is the species unknown 
to the social world. Varied in 


its operations, of different tastes, 
habits, and capacity, the man- 
ceuvres of the class are always the 
same in the end—profit to them- 
selves and destruction to the 
creature fixed upon for suction. 
As in animal life, so in social life, 
the parasite never attaches itself 
to a vigorous and healthy subject. 
It knows that where there is 
sound and genuine vitality it has 
no place, and would be instantly 
expelled did it attempt to take up 
its abode. Its scent is keen after 
physical or moral decay, and where 
that is found it is sure of a home. 
The oak may appear to the unin- 
itiated healthy and flourishing ; 
but the parasite knows what poison 
is instilled in the juice of the sap, 
and how long it will be before 
the branches wither, and the trunk 
be the haunt of corruption. The 
man may seem, to most of his ac- 
quaintance, more than ordinarily 
free from the faults of human 
nature; yet the parasite knows 
what are his infirmities, and settles 
upon the weak points, provided 
something worth the effort may 
be extracted from them. The 
social parasite is of all descrip- 
tions ; the genus is as extensive 
as ubiquitous ; still its character- 
istics are invariably the same— 
to maintain its existence at the 
expense of another. 

There is the literary parasite. He 
may be of a keenly acquisitive turn 
of mind, and obtain his reputation 
by sucking the brains of deceased 
authors, of obsolete authors, of un- 
known foreign authors, or of authors 
who have innocently confided their 
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manuscripts to his hands, and, by 
manipulating their thoughts and 
dressing their ideas in a different 
costume, pose before the public as 
a new and original writer. A 
great work of science appears ; it 
is the result of the labour of half 
a lifetime; it is heavy, crude, 
and undigested, and appeals to 
the few. The literary parasite 
takes it up, cleverly evades in- 
fringing upon its copyright, and 
popularises it; it has a large 
sale, and the parasite profits at 
the expense of the discoverer. 
A valuable history is published ; 
he epitomises it. A writer hits 
the public taste by ingenuity of 
plot or charm of style ; he copies 
it. It may be that the parasite 
has been unfortunate in his pro- 
ductions ; they have no market ; 
they are unread at the libraries ; 
they have been bought by weight 
by the butterman and the trunk- 
maker. The instincts of his 
species prompt him how to act. 
He fastens himself upon some 
writer who has gained for himself 
agreat name. He criticises with 
spiteful malevolence every work 
such an author produces. He dis- 
covers errors in his dates, in his 
grammar, in his transcripts, in all 
that he says and thinks. When 
the great author issues his vo- 
lumes, the cynical and malicious 
rush to the reviews and the maga- 
zines to hear what the parasite 
has to say. Abuse, so long as it 
be bitter and personal, never lacks 
readers. As the moon receives 
all her light from the sun, so the 
literary parasite borrows all his 
lustre from the great intellectual 
orbs he copies or traduces. 

There is the commercial parasite. 
He attaches himself to some great 
capitalist, sings the praises of his 
wealth, vaunts the undertakings 
he has set afloat, and receives his 
reward by sneaking into the board- 
room as a director. He makes it 
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his business to know when a bank 
is shaky in its credit, or a stock- 
jobber has sold shares which he 
cannot deliver, and forthwith it is 
through him and his tribe that 
the stock of the one falls to the 
ground, and the stock of the other 
rises to a heavy premium. He 
twines himself round the great 
pillars of the City, and is always 
petitioning for ‘tips,’ and for allot- 
ments in new Companies which 
are sure on their day of issue to 
be quoted at a profit. When one 
of bis patrons fails, or is commit- 
ted for fraudulent proceedings, the 
parasite is always among the first 
to say that ‘ he knew all along that 
the firm was rotten,’ or that ‘the 
fellow was the greatest scoundrel 
unhung.’ He worships chairmen 
of committees, for he is a great 
respecter of the powers that be. 
He is the toady of the wealthy 
merchant, but the systematic libel- 
ler of all the smaller fry. He is 
the Ananias of panics, and would 
lie till his tongue cleaved to his 
mouth, provided he could rig the 
market so as to serve his ends. 
He is the first to crave for time 
when unable to meet his own bills, 
and the last to extend such mercy 
to another. 

There is the political parasite. 
He clings to the leaders of the 
party, writes them up in news- 
papers, and flatters them at the 
meetings of their associations. He 
gets up testimonials ; he is honorary 
secretary to half a dozen political 
institutions, but leaves the work to 
a clerk ; he is the terror of private 
secretaries, upon whom he is al- 
ways calling ; he is the author of 
pamphlets, which he sends to every 
member of the Cabinet, on all the 
great public questions; and he 
passes his fussy days in the hope 
that he will eventually creep into 
office and fifteen hundred a year. 
If he is appointed, the country is 
saved. If the Government refuse 
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to recognise his claims, the country 
is going to the mischief, and he 
offers his services to the other side. 

There is the military parasite, 
haunting the Horse Guards, and 
cringing after good civil or mili- 
tary posts, to the exclusion of men 
who have served their country 
in all parts of the globe, whilst 
he himself has never been out of 


England. There is the clerical 
parasite, hanging on to the digni- 
taries of the Church; toadying 
private patrons, pretending to in- 
terest himself in the labours of 
the great religious societies, fawn- 
ing, scheming, eating dirt, and 
crawling in the dust, provided he 
only succeeds in obtaining the prize 
he has set before him—a good fat 














living. - There is the scientific para- 
site, turning the inventions of other 
men to his own account, and steal- 
ing the principle of their ideas, 
whilst keeping himself clear of 
the Patent Laws. And there is 
the commonest and most prosper- 
ous of the order—the parasite 
who makes society his victim. 
Serope Hillingdon is a pro- 
minent member of this class of 
creature. A younger son, he 


testifies by his life and career to 
the partialities of the law of 
primogeniture. Whilst his bro- 
ther, Sir Alured, is a great land- 
owner and a county magnate of 
the wealthiest and most powerful 
description, Serope is a nobody, 
and lord of some six thousand 
pounds, strictly tied up, which 
yield him four and a half per cent 
per annum. During his father's 
lifetime no distinction was made 
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between himself and the heir. 
Both went to the same school ; 
both went to the same tutor on 
the Continent; both spent the 
same pocket-money; and both, 
on their return to the parental 
roof, led the same kind of lives. 
Scrope thought of entering a pro- 
fession ; but pleasant years passed 
by, and he forgot all about his 
intention. He lived in the same 
set as his elder brother ; went into 
the same society; belonged to the 
same clubs ; had the same tastes, 
and indulged in the same expen- 
diture; when he wanted horses 
he drew upon the paternal stables, 
and when he wanted funds he was 
permitted to draw upon the pa- 
ternal banker. One chill October 
morning his father dies ; the elder 
son succeeds to the family hon- 
ours; and the younger son finds 
himself with a pittance, on which 
he is to live for the rest of his days. 

What course is open tohim? His 
past habits and tastes have unfitted 
him for the slow laborious busi- 
ness of following a profession and 
making it pay. He has lived in 
society, he has been accustomed 
to luxuries of a certain kind which 
have developed into necessities, 
and whenever he wanted the 
sinews of war ‘ the old dad parted 
likeatrump.’ Therefore, without 
any previous training in self-de- 
nial or economy, he suddenly 
finds himself thrown upon the 
world a beggar. All the accom- 
plishments he possesses are useless 
for the serious purposes of life ; it 
is hard work tilling land with a 
silver trowel. He can ride; he 
ean dance ; he is a fair shot ; he 
can read French; he is a very 
good amateur vet. ; and his know- 
ledge of navigation, for a yachts- 
man, is more than respectable. 
Yet, desirable as these accom- 
plishments are for the idle man, 
they have no market value. To 
fight the battle of life a man 
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wants something more than a be- 
coming uniform. 

Scrope soon realised his posi- 
tion. His brother was very kind 
to him, was hospitality itself 
in the way of putting him up 
in the country for any length of 
period, allowed him to ride his 
horses, lent him his yacht and 
paid all its expenses; but he drew 
the line at ready money. When 
Scrope hinted at his wretched 
allowance, and how acceptable a 
further provision would be to him, 
Sir Alured never rose to the bait. 
On the contrary, it was the baro- 
net who made out that his own 
resources were crippled—he had 
to pay off certain heavy mortgages ; 
the portions of his sisters were a 
terrible charge upon the estate ; 
the expenses that he had incurred 
for drainage and building im- 
provements were simply enor- 
mous; the demands of his ten- 
ants were as incessant as they 
were exorbitant; and the rest 
of the usual excuses which coun- 
try gentlemen make when directly 
applied to by any branch of their 
family for money. Sir Alured 
would do all in his power to help 
his brother; he would willingly 
use what interest he possessed 
with the Government to get him 
an appointment. How would he 
like an inspectorship of factories, 
or to be the governor of a prison? 
But he clearly made him to un- 
derstand that the property would 
not bear the grant of any addition 
to the six thousand pounds, and 
that he would not consider him- 
self liable for any debts that the 
younger brother might in the 
future incur. 

For a man of Scrope’s tastes to 
live on an income of something 
less than three hundred a year 
was practically impossible. With 
economy it might keep him in 
clothes and dinners, but it was 
incapable of further extension. 
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He thought of the matrimonial 
market: but heiresses, numerous 
and amiable enough in novels, 
are not so easily found in real 
life to bestow their wealth upon 
penniless younger sons. Gra- 
dually, and almost unconsciously, 
Scrope sank to the vocation of 
the parasite. He had birth, he 
had good looks, and, above all, 
thanks to his name and his sisters’ 
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marriages, he was in society. 
Around him he saw many men 
who had what he had not, and 
who coveted to possess what he, 
until he was made to learn its 
value, held somewhat: cheap. 
With these people he entered into 
a treaty of reciprocity ; he gave 
what they desired, he received 
what he was in need of. 

The acquaintance of Scrope is 
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strictly limited to those who are 
calculated to be of service to him. 
As sure as he attaches himself to 
any man or family, so sure is it 
that the victim is worth the bleed- 
ing. A young peer has just suc- 
ceeded to his property; Scrope 
makes his acquaintance, takes 
stock of his intellectual attain- 
ments, and if he finds him a likely 
subject to be operated upon, pro- 
ceeds at once to leech him, En- 


able qualities which captivate the 
young, Scrope soon weaves his 
cobwebs to catch his fly. He 
flatters the lad about the two 
points that youth is the most 
easily gulled—the fair sex and 
horse-flesh. My lord soon fancies 
himself a perfect lady-killer, and 
is introduced by Scrope into 
doubtful society; and, as a con- 
summate judge of that noble ani- 
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mal the horse, buys from his 
friend at high prices the refuse of 
the market. The parasite is gene- 
rally a good card-player, and 
Scrope is no exception to the rule. 
He teaches the young aristocrat 
how to play whist and écarté, and 
the subtle beauties that are to be 
found in baccarat, napoleon, and 
poker. Such lessons are not 
given, as we are aware, for 
nothing; and perhaps most of us 
have had to pay pretty heavily for 
our knowledge in these matters. 
I should like to know the extent 
of the cheques to which many a 
young peer has scrawled his name 
and handed over to Scrope as fees 
for tuition. 

The next move of the parasite is 
to look after the estates of his vic- 
tim ; and, if he finds the steward 
is capable of being corrupted, the 
two stand in together, and derive 
no inconsiderable profit from what 
they are pleased to term the man- 
agement of the property. During 
this happy period of suction Scrope 
has seldom occasion to touch the 
interest upon his six thousand 
pounds. His lordship provides 
him with all that ministers to the 
wants of man, and as long as 
such a state of things continues 
Scrope is perfectly content and 
supremely loyal. The intimacy, 
however, seldom lasts for any 
great length of time. Many causes 
operate against its duration. The 
victim gradually finds out, per- 
haps, that he is being pigeoned, 
and a rupture takes place; or 
he marries, and his wife dis- 
approves of the acquaintance of 
Mr. Hillingdon; or his friends 
interfere ; or he ends by being 
ruined, when it is the parasite and 
not the peer who brusquely dis- 
solves partnership. 

Scrope, however, has many 
irons in the fire, and if one falls 
out it is soon replaced. To the 
man of trade whose wife is am- 
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bitious of social honours the 
parasite is a most invaluable 
friend. He tones down the gaudi- 
ness of the furniture, and alters 
the suburban look of the appoint- 
ments of the establishment. He 
gives little hints as to behaviour 
and deportment, which are grate- 
fully received. He examines the 
lady’s visiting-list, and freely 
erases from it. "When his lessons 
have been mastered sufficiently so 
that the woman can dress herself 
without courting ridicule, and the 
man can behave at dinner without 
attracting attention, Scrope calls 
upon his sisters and desires them 
‘to be civil to these people,’ And 
those fair dames, knowing that it 
is to their brother’s interest to 
comply with his request, carry 
out his intructions to the letter. 
More than one eminent City lady 
has entered society through the 
interest of the female branches of 
the Hillingdon family in her be- 
half, and more than one eminent 
City man has had to pay substan- 
tial footing-money to Scrope for 
the favours thus accorded. 

Scrope is the middle- man 
between the outside world and 
the inside world, and, provided 
you pay his fees, he will do the 
best he can for you. As there 
are men in London who will pro- 
vide you with cooked dinners, 
with active waiters, with bands, 
brass or string, with plate and 
china, and temporary decorations 
of all kinds, so Scrope will sup- 
ply you with guests for your gar- 
den-parties, celebrities for your 
dinners, and saltatory youth for 
your dances, It is like everything 
else nowadays, only a question of 
arrangement—and ready money. 
If it may be said without offence, 
I should certainly decline to ap- 
point Scrope Hillingdon as one 
of my executors ; I should not re- 
commend him as a trustee ; there 
are times when his word might 
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be open to suspicion ; it might 
be perhaps carrying confidence 
too far to lend him money; but 
if I wanted a garden-party to be 
a success, or the dresses at a fancy- 
ball to be noted for their artistic 
or picturesque character, or a 
complicated cotillon to be got up, 
or pleasant people to be collected 
together and to be amused, or 
anything of a similar nature, I 
should without hesitation be only 
too glad to employ the services of 
Scrope. He isa kind of master 
of the ceremonies let out for hire. 

Nor is he in this matter dif- 
ferent from the rest of the class. 
One of the oddest features which 
society nowadays presents is the 
calm business-like manner in 
which certain of its members, 
without apparent loss of caste, re- 
ceive money for the display of any 
accomplishments they may possess. 
You go to one house, and listen to a 
young man pleasantly warbling at 
the piano to a hushed crowd, and 
your hostess tells you in a whisper 
that he is very much in request, 
and that she pays him ten guineas 
for his three songs. The next 
evening you are at dinner, and 
there opposite you is the young 
man, whom in the simplicity of 
your heart you regarded as an 
ordinary professional vocalist, and 
you find that he is an officer re- 
tired from the service, and the 
nephew of a bishop. At a third 
house you meet a medieval de- 
signer; at a fourth, a comic en- 
tertainer ; at a fifth, a reader; at 
a sixth, an amateur actor, and so 
on,—all young men of the most 
irreproachable connections, all ‘in 
society,’ and all who receive pay- 
ment in solid cash for their ser- 
vices. It is difficult in these days 
to know where the amateur ends 
and the professional begins. In 
former times the line of demarca- 
tion was very fairly drawn; he 
who received payment for his 
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work could no longer dub him- 
self amateur. But now it is 
notorious that men, who would 
be much angered if they were 
considered as professionals, sing 
at drawing-rooms for money, act 
at private theatricals for money, 
give comic or dramatic readings 
for money, ride indirectly for 
money, play cricket-matches for 
money, superintend the decoration 
of your houses in the most ap- 
proved style of Gothic art for 
money ; and soon, I suppose, coun- 
try gentlemen, who wish to outrival 
each other inthe slaughter they can 
effect, will have to pay crack shots 
to walk their moors and enter their 
preserves ; or hostesses, in despair 
at the absence of good dancers, will 
have to pay young men to waltz. 
Forty years ago such a nonde- 
script state of things would not 
have been permitted to exist. If 
a man chose to be a ‘professional,’ 
he had to work at his career as a 
professional; if he became cele- 


brated, society was glad to know 


him ; if he failed to attain dis- 
tinction, he was lost to his former 
set. But it would never have 
been allowed for a man to expect 
the social advantages of an ama- 
teur whilst in the enjoyment of 
the pecuniary rewards of the pro- 
fessional. We in this generation 
are more liberal; we permit our 
young men to serve society and 
worship Mammon. 

Such being the case, Scrope 
Hillingdon has carved out for 
himself a very lucrative career as 
an amateur Master of the Cere- 
monies. To the great and the 
wealthy, whom he knows, he takes 
an amazing amount of trouble off 
their hands. He organises their 
picnics, superintends all the ar- 
rangements at their garden-parties, 
prompts the nervous and the 
hesitating at private theatricals, 
gives instructions as to the dresses 
to be worn at fancy-balls, makes 
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neat little speeches when circum- 
stances require them; and, in 
short, is a kind of general-utility 
man on the stage of society. Of 
course he is paid. If the truth 
were known, that paternal legacy 
of six thousand pounds must have 
swelled itself into quite a splendid 
array of figures by this time. I 
cannot say that the course he 
pursues is either pleasant or highly 
honourable, but it is eminently 
prosperous. Young men have 
entered life under his auspices : 
some have shunned the rocks 
ahead, and got safe into port; 
others have struck and have 
foundered: but Scrope Hilling- 
don, the wrecker, has managed, 
ere the bark went down, to secure 
for himself a goodly portion of 
the cargo. Wealthy men have 
been ushered into society through 
the portiéres of his sisters’ draw- 
ing-rooms ; their ambitious wives 
have entered upon a_ reckless 
career of luxury and display ; ruin 
has overtaken them ; yet Scrope 
Hillingdon has made full profit 
out of the transaction before the 
servants were dismissed, and the 
petition in bankruptcy filed. 

As in the days of fable story 
there were few who crossed the 
path of the ogre but had to pay 
for their temerity, so there are few 
who have fallen in the way of 
Scrope and have escaped unhurt. 
He may not have taken their lives, 
but at least they issue from his 
den torn and maimed. Why 
was poor young Fluffe, Lord 
Downy’s eldest son, the gayest 
Lancer that ever fluttered pennon, 
hurriedly obliged to send in his 
papers? Had Scrope nothing to 
do with introducing the lad to the 
money-lenders, and with the his- 
tory of that card scandal which 
was the talk of every anteroom 
in the kingdom? What made 
poor old Molasses, that eminent 
sugar-baker, suspend payment and 
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appear in the Gazette? Was it 
not the extravagance of his wife, 
prompted and encouraged by 
Scrope? and pray how much of 
that misspent wealth found its 
way into Scrope’s pocket? Why 
did young Fitz-Storke have to 
mortgage the Heron property to 
the hilt? Who was the cause of 
Monty Lascelles having to resign 
his excellent appointment, and 
betake himself to cattle-farming at 
Monte Video? Who created the 
difference between young Palmer 
and his father? and who was the 
real cause of that ill-balanced 
youth’s imitation of the signature 
of his parent? Where are Arthur 
Domville, Jack Graham, Reggie 
Turner, the ‘ General,’ Jumping 
Hinton, and the rest of that gay 
crew? Broke, helplessly broke ! 
And their ruin, either directly or 
indirectly, lies at the door of 
Scrope Hillingdon. 

‘Naturally there are numerous 
stories against this plausible gen- 
tleman, yet none have been proved 
in such a satisfactory manner as 
to justify either society or the 
committee of his clubs to take cog- 
nisance of his proceedings. On 
the contrary, on the few occasions 
when it has been necessary to make 
some quiet and unofficial inquiry 
into certain matters with which 
Scrope was connected, he has come 
triumphantly out of the investiga- 
tion, and those who have set it on 
foot have been made to smart for 
their suspicions. Still most of us 
know it bodes little good to the 
aristocrat or plutocrat who is seen 
much in his society. How we pity 
the young men he collects around 
his luxurious dining-table at the 
club, who laugh at his stories in 
the smoking-room, who sit in his 
box at the theatre, and who are so 
proud to be seen with a man who 
knows everybody, and one of 
whose sisters is a countess of the 
highest fashion! Rest assured 
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that a time will come when his vic- 
tims will find neither his dinners 
appetising nor his stories amusing, 
but, when that grave parliament 
with the family lawyer is held, 
will curse the day they ever al- 
lowed themselves to be dazzled by 
the brilliancy of the gifts of Scrope 
Hillingdon. 

Of late years this skilful spider 
has chiefly been content with 


to the ordinary mortal he is, how- 
ever, as a rule, cold and repellent. 
The plutocrat likes to have Scrope 
at his house and to trot him out 
to the different guests, ‘Know 
that fellow? O, he’s a capital 
chap! He is a brother of Sir 
Alured Hillingdon’ (occasionally 
Sir Halured Illingdon), ‘and his 
sister, don’t you know, is the wife 
of that old swell, the Earl of 
Mountsorrel. ©, he’s a great 
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spinning his web in commercial 
circles. He is just the man the 
plutocrat admires. He is a gen- 
tleman by birth, and looks the 
character; his manners are per- 
fect, he knows everybody who 
is worth knowing, and he is en- 
tirely free from pride. Given a 
man of undoubted wealth, and 
there are few who can surpass 
Scrope in all the arts of fascination ; 


’ 





friend of mine; always here.’ 
And as long as the plutocrat has 
a large balance at his banker's, a 
good house over his head, a good 
cook in his kitchen; curious vin- 
tages in his cellar, a well-kept 
country house, a moor to shoot 
over, or perhaps a deer-forest, or 
perhaps a steam-yacht, Scrope has 
not the slightest objection to be 
his ‘ great friend.’ Indeed, he pre- 
fers the plutocracy to the aristo- 
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cracy. ‘They think more of one, 
and they give better dinners,’ he 
says. After a few weeks’ acquaint- 
ance with Mr. .Bullion, the old 
game begins. ‘I suppose you 
know that Lady Mountsorrel is 
my sister ? asks Scrope of his host, 
as they sit together after dinner. 
*O, of course ; who does not?’ is 
the reply. ‘ Why, she is one of 
the most fashionable women in 
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know Mrs. Bullion is a bit ’igh in 
her notions.’ Then the conversa- 
tion takes the form of business. 
At the end of a few days the 
barouche of Lady Mountsorrel ap- 
pears at the door of Mr. Bullion’s 
mansion; cards are handed out ; 
Mrs. Bullion, seated in the gaudi- 
est of chariots with the brassiest of 
harness, returns the visit; and a 
fortnight afterwards the couple are 
asked to dinner. Scrope is in- 
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London.’ ‘I was thinking,’ says 
Scrope carelessly, ‘ of asking her 
to call upon Mrs. Bullion. Your 
wife would have no objection, [ 
suppose? ‘Objection, my dear 
feller! Why, it’s what Mrs. Bul- 


lion has been badgering me about 
for the last—I mean my wife 
would take it as a great honour, 
Mr. Hillingdon, and I should be 
very much obliged to you. 


You 


vited to meet them; he takes 
down Mrs. Bullion, and freely 
introduces her at the reception 
which his sister afterwards holds. 
He borrows (that is the polite way 
of putting it) a loan from Mr. 
Bullion shortly after this arrange- 
ment has been entered into. 

The system of ‘promotion by 
purchase’ has been transferred from 
the ranks of the army to the ranks 
of society. 
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In the dull dim dusk of the twilight hour 
I think of years that are dead and gone— 
Of the broken husks, of the barren’ flow’r, 
Of the deeds undone, and the dreams outwom. 
Ah me ! that Time is so weary with pain, 
And Life is so brief, and dreams so vain ; 
And the sunshine’s smile and the tear-drop’s show’r 
Are ever together in twin-birth born. 


A pictured face from my easel looks, 
As once a face to my own looked back, 
With soft eyes brown as the water-brooks, 
And the love that the face of my dream must lack. 
O half of my heart, O sister-soul, 
What a lifelong sea must between us roll— 
That 1 can look, and you cannot see 
The tears that blind or the pains that rack ! 


To-day, or to-morrow, or yesterday— 
What does it matter? I had them all ; 
I saw the smile, like a young thought gay, 
That the years have made as bitter as gall. 
I trod the grapes and the wine was mine, 
But others snatched it, both fruit and vine ; 
Ah, rough are the roads of Fortune’s way, 
And some must run and others must fall ! 


If I dreamt of love as a man may dream, 
And woke to a knowledge that love was vain ; 
If once you seemed as you do not seem 
Now, when the sad years part us twain ; 
If you for a single hour were mine, 
And I was yours for as brief a time,— 
Who shall say what has come between, 
Or value art at the worth of gain? 


My heart has blossomed, my life has borne, 
The hand of Time on my own is laid ; 
A wrinkled face with a brow pain-worn 
Is the face to which world-court is paid. 
And the little I’ve done, how poor it seems, 
And how far removed from my once proud dreams ! 
For a desolate age and a heart time-worn 
Seem saddest of all sad things God made. 


O years that have drifted, and drift for ever 
On to the future, back to the past ! 
O gladsome gifts that are sweet to the giver, 
And only sad that they fly so fast! 
Both years and gifts in the great Forever, 
There perchance you may flit and hover, 
And I your good may at last discover 
If the soul can a life’s long pain outlast ! RITA. 
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NewMaRkET is termed, and justly 
so, the metropolis of racing, but 
a greater contrast than Newmarket 
presents during the race-weeks 
and the rest of the year can scarcely 
be imagined. Any one who stood 
on the top of the hill on the Cam- 
bridge road, and looked down the 
main street, in one of the off- 
weeks, would think that he had 
hardly ever seen such a desolate 
forsaken-looking sort of place ; the 
only living things to be seen being 
a few old women standing at the 
corners of the streets scratching 
their elbows, and two or three 
lads lounging about. Occasionally 
a tradesman will come out of his 
shop, and, after looking disconso- 
lately up and down the street, 
will go and look into his own shop- 
window ; his idea being, I suppose, 
either to see if he can dress his 
window more attractively, or that 
he would rather stare into his own 
shop-window than that nobody at 
all should ; and the only way you 
would discover you were in a great 
racing district would be that you 
might see a string of sheeted 
racers passing through the street 
on the way from their training- 
grounds to their stables ; or if you 
listened to the old women’s or lads’ 
conversation you would hear no- 
thing but about ‘ Mat Dawson’s 
lot,’ or Brown's, or Porter's, or 
some of the other numerous 
trainers’ ‘lots.’ The number of 
empty houses, too, and the bills of 
auction sales you see posted up 
everywhere with ‘ In're’ So-and-so 
in the corner, or ‘ By order of the 
Sheriff,’ add to the desolateness 
ofthe scene. But during the race- 
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weeks all this is altered, and the 
scene is as exciting and enlivening 
as it was dull before ; the pave- 
ments crowded with men, and two 
huge masses on each side, at the 
Rooms and White Hart, reminding 
one strongly of the way bees hang 
out of their hives previous to 
swarming. The inhabitants, too, 
erect stalls down both sides of 
the street, where all sorts of things 
are exposed for sale—fruit and 
vegetables of every kind, and 
amongst these hampers ofa curious 
vegetable believed by the abori- 
gines to be cucumbers, but to an 
uninstructed eye looking like a 
cross between a pumpkin and a 
hedgehog, so yellow and prickly 
are they; large baskets of mush- 
rooms, those esculents which once 
cost the late Lord George Ben- 
tinck so dearly, and which he ever 
after cursed so heartily. There are 
stalls also where clothes and boots 
are sold, besides others where very 
dubious-looking confectionery is 
dealt in, and one I saw which had 
plates of yellow snail -looking 
things for sale. I do not know 
whether racegoers are supposed to 
eat these things, but if they do 
they must have uncommonly strong 
stomachs. 

Vehicles of every sort and shape 
are plying for hire in the street, 
all of that wonderful kind that 
seem peculiar to race - meetings, 
regattas, Wimbledon Meetings, 
&c., and which fill a person with 
wonder to think where they could 
have been made, and what they 
were originally intended for. New- 
market is, indeed, worth seeing on 
the morning of one of the big days, 
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like the Cambridgeshire, to form 
any idea of the enormous multi- 
tude of people attending. It is 
well worth while to get into the 
stand at the end of the Rowley Mile 
as soon as you can, and a most won- 
derful sight it is to see the huge 
and incessant mass of people pour- 
ing down the side of the course 
from the old stand; one unbroken 
stream, many yards wide, and ap- 
parently never ending, yet per- 
fectly quiet and orderly; no rough 
horseplay or rowdyism ; composed 
of men who come for racing, and 
nothing else. An almost equally 
large string of vehicles pours down 
the road, the full ones getting 
along as fast as they can manage, 
and those that have discharged 
their loads galloping back in hopes 
of fresh fares. The natural idea 
of any one attending for the first 
time is that there will be an awful 
crush ; but such is the excellency 
of Newmarket as a racecourse that 
there is none whatever, and every 
one, either on foot or in the stand, 
can see every race from start to 
finish, with the exception of those 
run on the Cesarewitch course, 
and then no one can see the horses 
until they come into the straight, 
with the exception of a bare sight 
of the start, and a glimpse of them 
as they pass the Gap, which may 
be caught by keen-eyed people in 
the stand. It is really extraordi- 
nary to see how the immense 
crowd that you behold coming 
seems to dissipate, so that there 
does not appear to be any very 
great multitude of people until the 
races are over, and you turn home ; 
then you see how enormous the 
numbers have been, there being a 
complete block of people from the 
course right through the town, 
and even up to the station. 

The stand is, as usual, divided 
into three portions—one for mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, the 
second Tattersall’s, and the third 
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for the general public; the two 
last named are generally full, 
as all the principal bookmakers 
assemble here. There is com- 
parative quiet until the num- 
bers for the first race ate put up— 
the only noise to be remarked is 
the voice of some bookmaker offer- 
ing to bet on some big race to 
come; but suddenly a peculiar 
creaking is heard, and a frame 
rises above the building next to 
the trainers’ stand, with the 
numbers of the horses starting, 
and the names of jockeys. There 
is then a dead silence for a minute 
or so, whilst people are marking 
their cards, and next a perfect 
storm of ‘ 4 to 1, bar 1!’ rises from 
the ring, deafening and utterly 
bewildering the novice. Thisstorm 
lasts, if it is not a heavy betting 
race, not only until the horses are 
at the post, but even after they 
are running, and some insane in- 
dividuals actually offer to bet as 
to what horse has won after they 
have passed the post. But if there 
has been heavy betting a dead 
silence is maintained in the ring 
from the time the horses get to 
the starter until they have passed 
the post; this was most remark- 
ably illustrated on the last Cam- 
bridgeshire day. From the time 
the horses got to the starting-post 
until the race was finished, though 
there was a delay of three-quarters 
of an hour, owing to some of the 
horses repeatedly breaking away, 
not a sound was heard in the ring; 
the silence was almost oppressive. 
Sometimes when a complete out- 
sider wins, whose name has never 
been written down by the book- 
makers, the more excitable of 
them throw up their hats and 
cheer loudly ; but as a body they 
are a most impassive set of men, 
and you could never tell by their 
faces whether they had lost or 
won. Very curious are they in 
another way: they never seem to, 
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and I suppose really do not, care a 
bit about the horses themselves ; 
many of them not even looking 
at them when they are running, 
merely glancing at the winning 
numbers when put up. They do 
not appear to be guided in their 
bets by any regard to the condi- 
tion of the horses, state or length 
of the course, or their previous 
performances, but on what they 
imagine to be the intentions of the 
stable to which they belong ; and 
sometimes they seem to suppose 
that certain horses take it in turns 
to win, and back them accordingly, 
quite independently of the condi- 
tion of the horse itself. A remark- 
able instance of this occurred at 
the last Houghton Meeting, in 
the All-aged Stakes: only two 


horses were left in for them, 
Ecossais and Trappist, the former 
with three pounds the best of the 
weights. It is true they had run 


in and out in a very curious way, 
and this time the bookmakers 
declared ‘ it was Trappist’s turn,’ 
and backed him accordingly, giv- 
ing odds against the other. When 
they passed the stand on their 
way to the starting-post, Trappist 
was going along with his head in 
the air, fighting his bit, and with 
the stiltiest stiffest action possible ; 
Eeossais cantering by his side as 
pleasantly as a lady’s hack. But in 
spite of this, though it must have 
been evident to any one that Trap- 
pist did not intend to try, and 
was thoroughly sulky, yet the 
bookmakers gave him all their 
support because ‘ it was his day.’ 
As was to be expected, Ecossais 
came right away from him, winning 
easily ; and great was their wrath. 

The principal bookmakers have 
their regular stations in the ring, 
where they can be readily found 
by their customers ; and as they 
stand there with a pleasant smile 
on their faces, the old nursery 
thyme, ‘Ducky, ducky, ducky, 
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come and be killed,’ always comes 
forcibly into my mind. A very 
clever-looking set of men they 
are, and some of them have really 
intellectual faces. Most wonder- 
ful calculators they are too; the 
power they have to tell at a glance 
how much they have got in their 
books, and the way in which they 
can subdivide the odds at a mo- 
ment’s notice, is most extraordi- 
nary. A marked contrast to these 
great bookmakers are the small 
would-be bookmakers, who rush 
all about the ring, bothering any 
one they see who has been betting 
or they think likely to bet, offer- 
ing the most absurd odds as an 
inducement. The first day of any 
race-meeting these gentry abound ; 
but by the end of the week most 
of them have disappeared, having 
retired, I suspect, into the outer 
ring, and here rascality does 
flourish. Strangely enough, in 
passing through it, you seem to 
be familiar with most of the bet- 
ting men’s faces, but you cannot 
at first remember where you have 
seen them previously ; when sud- 
denly it flashes across you that 
you saw most of these faces, or 
their own brothers’, in the dock 
at the last criminal assizes; or 
if you have been over Portland 
or Dartmoor prisons, or any of 
those sort of places, that you have 
seen them there. How so many 
of them exist seems hard to dis- 
cover; but I suspect whenever 
they have drawn their victims 
sufficiently, as they consider, they 
bolt before the race comes off. 
Another kind of swindling has 
arisen lately. You are perhaps 
standing somewhere in the ring, 
when you discover a person is 
talking to you, and saying that 
‘ Of course you have been backing 
our stable.’ You look at him 
with some surprise, as he is a 
complete stranger to you; where- 
upon the man, who is usually 
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tolerably well dressed, and tries 
to look like a gentleman, apolo- 
gises for his mistake, ‘thought 
you were So-and-so.’ But, how- 
ever, he keeps on talking, and you 
cannot shake him off. At length 
he declares he knows a certainty 
for the next race, which you must 
back, and bothers you so that, to 
get rid of him for the time, you 
give him some money to invest, 
which he does ; and the tip turn- 
ing out correct, as it very often 
does, you get your money—for 
the man has no intention of 
bolting, it would not answer his 
purpose. But you shortly find out 
what has occurred, and how you 
have been done. After the race 
you compare notes with your 
friends, feeling rather proud of 
winning. ‘They ask the price you 
got, and you say, ‘O, 4 to 1.’ 
‘4 to 1? say they; ‘ why, his 
price was 7 to 1.’ And then the 
murder comes out; the scamp 
got 7 to 1 safe enough, so that he 
comfortably pocketed the three 
extra points, and in this way, 
until detected, doubtless makes a 
very nice thing of it. But he does 
not often succeed in drawing the 
same man twice; and if you take 
his ‘tip,’ and then insist on getting 
the odds yourself, his blank face 
of disgust is very amusing; but 
he takes care not to let you do 
this twice. 

At the Spring and Houghton 
Meetings great amusement is de- 
rived from the strong ‘’varsity’ 
contingent; these youthsappearing 
in great force, got up in the cor- 
rectest of sporting costumes ; some 
even going so far as breeches and 
boots, though they do not as a 
rule trust themselves astride a 
horse at the races, and certainly 
they get all the excitement they 
can require in the short drive from 
the turnpike, just off the Cam- 
bridge road, down to the stand. 
Up to this point, as the road has 


been wide and the vehicles not 
numerous, their erratic mode of 
driving has not been of much 
importance ; but here, when they 
get into the stream’ of cabs, &c., 
going down to the stand, nothing 
but a ’varsity hack in a ‘varsity 
dog-cart could save them from 
total and irremediable grief. But 
it is a sight to see the knowing 
old hack seize the bit between his 
teeth, and getting his head well 
down, so as to neutralise any well- 
meaning but ill-directed attempt 
at guidance, tear down full speed, 
close in rear of some galloping 
cab, and land his passengers, in 
spite of their exertions, all safe, 
but rather scared, at the stand. 
Then the reckless way these 
youths bet! ‘To hear them talk, 
you would think they were more 
up in racing matters than the 
oldest member of the Jockey Club, 
instead of being utterly ignorant 
of the respective horses, owners, 
jockeys, or performances ; their 
actual knowledge never extending 
to more than the horses’ names, 
and very often not so far as that 
even. The amount of ‘ tips’ they 
have is something wonderful, 
supplied by their ‘ gyps,’ I should 
imagine ; and the best thing one 
can hope for is, that these gentry 
may be paid by a percentage on 
their masters’ winnings, for in 
this case I think the perennial 
fountain of tips would soon dry 
up. 

Pit is very curious to look down 
from the stand on to the outer 
ring just previously to the starting 
of the race. You see nothing but 
a dense mass of closely-packed 
hats, and little puffs of smoke 
rising all over the mass, making 
it look just as if it was smoulder- 
ing, and might be expected to 
break out into flames at any mo- 
ment, One thing that makes 
Newmarket so enjoyable is that 
there is no need of dressing to 
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within an inch of your life, as 
you have to do at Ascot and 
Goodwood. You see men in 
comfortable morning- and shoct- 
ing-coats, Norfolk shirts, or any 
other kind of loose and easy 
attire ; any one almost who ap- 
peared in a frock-coat and topper 
would be looked on with the 
greatest suspicion. However, there 
are exceptions to this rule. Many 
ladies do not appear here—about 
a dozen or so in the Jockey Club 
stand, and a very few in carriages, 
are all who attend; but those 
who are present seem to enjoy the 
racing thoroughly, as they too are 
dressed reasonably, and are not in 
continual misery through fear of 
a shower, or that the splendour 
of their costume may be eclipsed 
by the superior elegance of a 
rival, as is too often the case on 
other racecourses. It is, indeed, 


a curious thing to notice how very 


few ladies or women at all attend ; 
even the wives and daughters of 
the neighbouring farmers do not 
attend, though there are a very 
sporting lot of them in the dis- 
trict. In the morning, before rac- 
ing commences, you do not see 
any women at all about in the 
streets, with the exception of the 
few who keep the fruit and vege- 
table stalls in the main street. 

I have mentioned previously 
the wonderful edibles offered for 
sale in the town ; but those brought 
on to the Heath are stranger still, 
the chief of them consisting of 
acid-drops and butter-scotch. You 
meet vendors of these everywhere ; 
and, stranger still, actually see 
grown men buyingthem. Whether 
they think they will bring them 
‘luck’—and there is scarcely any- 
thing a regular ‘turfman’ would 
not do if he thought it would 
bring him luck—or whether they 
imagine the taste of juvenile 
luxuries will restore the innocence 
of their youth, I do not know; but 
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that they buy them and actually 
eat them is an undoubted fact. 
Apples, too, are sold ; and once I 
saw a man selling prawns in the 
stand itself. Now fresh prawns 
for breakfast are very nice, and so 
is prawn-curry ; but wind- and 
sun-dried prawns offered for con- 
sumption by themselves in the 
middle of the day are not very 
inviting, and I did not see any 
one buy them. At the railway- 
station also, when you are return- 
ing, you find a lot of women 
hawking ducks and chickens 
about, but I never saw anybody 
buy them. Indeed, it would be 
rather puzzling to know what to 
do with one if you did purchase 
it. You could not open your 
trunk and put it in; and if you 
did, I do not think it would travel 
well with your shirts, &c.; and 
to sit with a dead duck in your 
lap the whole way back to town 
would be trying. 

Most interesting it is to go in 
the early morning to the training- 
grounds, and look at the racers 
at exercise. Here you see them 
in every stage, from the yearling 
just being led about quietly with 
a lunging rein on to the adult 
racer taking his final spin, pre- 
viously to competing for some 
stake, and a finer spectacle than 
this last cannot be seen: the 
magnificent animal in perfect con- 
dition, his satin coat, showing 
the play of the muscles under- 
neath, striding along at his top 
speed, untouched by whip or 
spur, is a perfect picture of 
beauty. You see many people 
out watching the horses, some 
merely through fondness for horse- 
flesh, but many of the genus 
‘tout.’ How people can be found 
weak enough to believe in their 
‘ tips,’ it is hard to conceive ; for 
if a ‘trial’ is properly managed, 
and the stable secrets well kept, 
not even the lads themselves 
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know the weights the horses are 
run at, or even the exact distance, 
so the ‘tips’ of these gentry must 
be the veriest guesses possible. 
They adopt wonderful disguises, 
under the fallacious idea that they 
shall not be detected. There is 
one constantly to be seen got up 
as a clergyman of the Church ; 
and really, if you judged him by 
@ passing glance, you would think 
he was some indefatigable pastor 
going to visit some sick member 
of his flock; but if you looked 
closely at him, you would see that 
if he had a flock it would be un- 
commonlycloselyshorn. He might 
more correctly be termed ‘a Bap- 
tist,’ so often has he received the 
rite by total immersion in a horse- 
pond, stable-lads being the offieiat- 
ing ministers, and the frogs at the 
bottom his sponsors. 

But there is ‘a thorn in every 
rose,’ and there is a very large 
one at Newmarket in the shape of 
a church, with a squat square 
tower containing a peal of the 
most abominable bells in England, 
I should think ; they are all about 
a semitone out of tune, and the 
effect is aggravating past descrip- 


tion—far worse than the ding- 
dong-spat of the three bells you 
so often hear in old-fashioned 
village churches, where two of the 
bells have no reiation jn tone to 
one another, and the third is 
cracked. These wretched things 
jangle and clash for, 1 should 
think, half an hour every day 
about eleven ; and I find the idea 
among the aborigines is that they 
are playing a tune, but the effect 
of the performance on a musical 
ear is excruciating. But, apart 
from this, few pleasanter places 
can be found at which to pass 
some days than Newmarket during 
a fine autumn meeting. 

One word in conclusion. If 
any one intends to bet at New- 
market, never take a Newmarket 
‘tip’ unless it is very strongly 
corroborated elsewhere ; for the 
true Newmarket man firmly be- 
lieves, in spite of all facts to the 
contrary, that no horse can win 
unless it has been trained there, 
and would rather back the veriest 
rip in existence hailing from 
head-quarters than the best possi- 
ble racer trained elsewhere. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE SEASON. 


Tue book season has been very 
remarkable for the number and 
variety of biographical works. 
We hardly remember for many 
years past such an influx of bio- 
graphies, Perhaps it is somewhat 
under the mark if we put down 
the number of such works as being 
at least fifty. From this mass of 
recent literature we select for brief 
discussion a few which seem dis- 
tinctly to predominate over their 
fellows in importance and inter- 
est. 
The biography which is in 
every way the most careful 
and elaborate of the present sea- 
son, and which has the highest 
positive value, is undoubtedly 
Professor Seeley’s life of the 
German statesman Stein.* Pro- 
fessor Seeley is the author of 
Ecce Homo, a work which elicited 
a volume of essays from Mr. 
Gladstone, who gave its author 
the Chair of History at Cam- 
bridge, in succession to Charles 
Kingsley. He has now vindi- 
cated the selection by issuing 
a huge work, which is in form a 
biography, but in reality a his- 
tory. We must, however, warn 
our readers that it is anything but 
amusing. It is a work which 
was very much wanted, and which 
will be of matchless value to 
every student and politician. For 
to understand the German Em- 
pire of to-day we must under- 
stand that historical Prussia of 
the Napoleonic age, of which Stein 
was a central figure. The personal 


* Life and Times of Stein. J. R. 
Secien M (Gambekdge: at be Uni- 
versity Press.) 


character of Stein is a very inter- 
esting one; but it is not pre- 
sented with that amount of literary 
art of which itis fairly susceptible. 
He was a thoroughly honest man. 
Such a judge as W. A. Humboldt 
felt an infinite regard and love 
for him, and speaks of his con- 
versation as full of force and fire. 
We especially like him in his 
autobiography and in his letters 
to his wife. Mr. Seeley brings 
out graphically that order of Ger- 
man imperial knighthood to which 
Stein belonged, which made him 
a virtual sovereign over his own 
narrow domain. He was a petty 
sovereign, only owning the suze- 
rainty of the emperor; and, in- 
deed, he was legally eligible for 
that throne. There are many 
incidental points of great interest, 
such as the relations of Germany 
and England, and the relations of 
Hanover towards both. His 
‘Emancipating Edict’ was the great 
means of regenerating Germany. 
In the language of his monumental 
epitaph, ‘ he stood erect when Ger- 
many bowed the knee.’ He was 
one of the greatest factors in the 
overthrow of Napoleon. We 
think that Professor Seeley has 
made an artistic mistake in ex- 
cluding the brilliant narrative of 
the invasion of Rome by the 
allies. Stein administered the 
French territory in his day as 
Bismarck did in 1871. He was 
strongly in favour of Alsace 
and Lorraine being taken from 
France and erected into a sepa- 
rate principality. The work 
illustrates the continuity of his- 
tory, and enables us to understand 
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the correlation of historical epochs. 
The War of Liberation must be 
combined with any just view of 
the last war. Compared with 
such a writer as Macaulay, Pro- 
fessor Seeley is dull; but com- 
pared with the German writers 
who have written about Stein, he 
is Macaulay himself. Just as the 
French like to get their ideas of 
Comte, not from Comte himself, 
but from a translation of Harriet 
Martineau’s version of his writ- 
ings, so we expect that Professor 
Seeley’s work will be translated 
into German, and _ supersede 
Perthes and other writers. 

From a biography of Stein to a 
biography of Bismarck is a most 
natural transition. Certainly there 
are abundant materials in exist- 
ence for a biography of the Ger- 
man Chancellor. It has been 
part of the man’s method and cha- 
racter to let his whole nature be 
known with candour, or at Jeast 
the appearance of candour. In 
addition to the various ‘ Lives’ in 
existence, and his letters to his 
wife and sisters, we have now an 
account of his sayings and doings 
in the Franco-German war.* Dr. 
Busch’s work has received an 
extraordinary amount of popu- 
larity on the Continent, and we 
are glad to welcome an excellent 
English translation. Dr. Busch 
considers his hero a second Luther. 
He rather reminds us of him in 
his Table-Talk, but a more com- 
plete parallel will be found in 
Oliver Cromwell. We have a 
wonderful series of Bismarck’s 
personal escapes. He seems to 
have borne a charmed life. He 
had some of the very narrowest 
escapes. His vitality is astonish- 
ing. He talks without the slight- 
est reserve of everybedy and 
everything. Among innumerable 

* Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 


1870-71. Translated from the German of 
Dr, Moritz Busch. (Macmillan.) 


presents he receives a cask of 
Vienna beer and a trout-pie, which 
sets him talking of his own 
streams at Varzin; he tells how 
he had caught a five-pound trout 
in a pond only supplied by a few 
little streams. He is essentially 
a country gentleman. His daugh- 
ter says that his real passion in 
life is for turnips. Nevertheless 
the blood and iron are everywhere 
prevalent. He never scruples to 
express ferocious thoughts in fero- 
cious language. At Paris he is 
in favour of bombardment; he 
is in favour of a storm. He thinks 
that the people brought down 
with their balloons should be 
shot as spies. Some of his graphic 
portraiture is admirably done. 
Here is his portrait of Thiers: 
* He is an able and likeable man, 
witty. and ingenious, but with 
hardly a trace of diplomatic 
quality—too sentimental for busi- 
ness. Beyond question he is a 
superior kind of man to Favre ; 
but he is not fit to make a bargain 
about an armistice—barely fit, 
indeed, to buy or sell a horse. 
He is too easily put out of coun- 
tenance ; he betrays his feelings ; 
he lets himself be cut. I got all 
sorts of things out of him ; for 
instance, that they have only 
three or four weeks’ provisions not 
used,’ Later he says of Thiers: 
‘He has a fine intellect, good 
manners, and can tell astory very 
agreeably. J am often sorry for 
him, too, for he is in a bad posi- 
tion.” He gives a description of 
the Empress Eugénie : ‘ Very beau- 
tiful,nct over middle height ; with 
much natural intelligence has 
little acquired learning, and few 
interests in intellectual matters.’ 
It seems that she had once taken 
him, with othergentlemen, through 
her rooms, and even into her 
sleeping apartment; but he had 
nowhere seen a book or even & 
newspaper. He has something 
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to say about our Prince of Wales, 
and speaks, we are sorry to add, 
in no very friendly way of Eng- 
land: ‘B. told me a number of 
amusing stories of the English 
court, especially of the Prince of 
Wales—a pleasant personage, 
which is a hopeful fact for the 
future, and may he be found to 
agree with his disagreeable coun- 
trymen.’ There is a very amus- 
ing account of Bismarck’s stay at 
Ferriéres, Baron Rothschild’s seat. 
The old house-steward swore that 
there was not a drop of wine 
in the place. But it turned out 
that there were 17,000 bottles in 
the house. Dr. Busch does not 
see why the Rothschilds should 
have been let off the requisition, 
but they are privileged. We know 
that they send any amount of 
luggage across the frontiers, and 
it is never searched. Bismarck’s 
criticism on Rothschild’s chateau 
was : ‘ Everything dear, but little 
that is beautiful, and still less 
comfortable.’ 

There is a curious blending of 
the ludicrous and the serious in 
this work, which, indeed, is a re- 
production of Bismarck’s charac- 
ter. The Prince is a great eater. 
He gives a recipe for cooking 
oysters, but makes a radical mis- 
take in supposing that oysters 
ought to be cooked at all. He 
does not seem to have been a 
good sportsman. He only killed 
one pheasant, though he wounded 
several, and Moltke does not ap- 
pear to have done much better. 
Moltke, it seems, invented a new 
drink, a sort of punch made with 
champagne, hot tea, and sherry, 
which most people will think 
spoils three good things. Then 
we suddenly pass to the most 
serious matters. Coming to these 
serious things, we see Bismarck at 
his best. ‘If I were no longer a 
Christian, I would not remain an 
hour at my post. If I could not 
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count upon my God, assuredly I 
should not do so on earthly mas- 
ters. ... Why should I disturb my- 
self and work unceasingly in this 
world, exposing myself to all sorts 
of vexations, if I had not the feel- 
ing that I must do my duty for 
God’s sake? If I did not believe 
in a divine order, which has des- 
tined this German nation for 
something good and great, I would 
at once give up the business of a 
diplomatist, or I would not have 
undertaken it. Take from me 
this faith, and you take from me 
my fatherland. If I were not a 
good believing Christian, if I had 
not the supernatural ‘asis of re- 
ligion, you would not have had 
such a Chancellor.’ One of the 
books about him makes him com- 
plain that God is ‘very capricious.’ 
Like other able men, he laments 
that he is not allowed to have his 
own autocratic ways. He puts 
down his glass of beer with a 
sigh, and says, ‘I wished once 
more today, as I have often 
wished before, I could say for 
even five minutes, this is to be or 
is not to be. One has to bother 
about whys and wherefores to 
convince people, to entreat them 
even, about the simplest matters. 
What a worry is this eternal talk- 
ing and begging for things!’ He 
does not wish that any son of his 
should ever grow rich upon the 
Stock Exchange. He only tried 
his luck once, and then he lost. 
He says that since he went into 
public life he has always been in 
difficulties. Certainly he is one 
of the most extraordinary men 
that ever lived. People used to 
consider him a fool, but his foolery 
was the most subtle and extraor- 
dinary statesmanship the modern 
world has known. He has in- 
dorsed and consummated the 
policy of Stein. 

To these two German bio- 
graphies we add a third of a Ger- 
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man character. For a biography 
at once so interesting and in- 
structive as that of the Baroness 
Bunsen,* by Mr. J. C. Hare, we 
must go back to his former work, 
the Memorials of a Quiet Life. 
In each case Mr. Hare would be 
the first to acknowledge that it is 
not so much his own literary work- 
manship, as the immense interest 
of the subject and heroine, that 
has achieved such a just popu- 
larity. His has been a singularly 
good fortune to be brought into 
close companionship with such 
noble women, and thus to have 
had such splendid opportuni- 
ties. The Baroness Bunsen’s life 
of the Baron is well known to 
our readers, and was fully re- 
viewed in the ‘ Piccadilly Papers’ 
on its first appearance. It will 
be found that the interesting vein 
of anecdote, dealing with sove- 
reigns and statesmen, was not ex- 
hausted in the first great work. 
Mr. Hare very rightly goes fully 
into the ramifications of the family 
history, which brings many high- 
souled men and women before us. 
The match with Bunsen was a 
love-match. He was but a poor 
man, and straitness of means 
seems to have been a burden under 
which the Bunsens struggled more 
or less through the larger part 
of their lives. The great Niebuhr 
strongly advised the match. He 
would give any daughter of his 
own to a man like Bunsen; there 
was in his character and position 
a greater guarantee of happiness 
than could be found in mere rank 
or wealth. The young girl had 
left her home in South Wales for 
a. season on the Continent, and 
she never saw it again for three- 
and-twenty years. The young 
scholar she married became an am- 
bassador at the Court of London, 


* Life and Letters of Frances Baro- 
ness Bunsen, By Augustus J. C, Hare. 
(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 
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a peer of Prussia, a close personal 
friend of his sovereign’s. Such a 
pair seemed to touch the summits 
of human life. Whatever places 
were fairest and pleasantest on 
this earth they saw; whatever 
people were best worth knowing 
they knew; whatever interests 
were highest they had their full 
share in them. There is much of 
the deepest interest in the crowded 
list of illustrious names ; much also 
in the development of gracious na- 
tures, and the progress in wisdom 
and goodness. ‘he Baroness beau- 
tifully says: ‘The removal of all 
embarrassment in circumstances is 
one of those things for which I 
dare not ask in prayer. I can 
ask, and do, that 1 and mine may 
be provided for in the future, as 
we have been in the past, with 
all that is needful; relief will 
come when it is good for me.’ 
Among the crowd of letters there 
are none that please us better than 
those which she writes to ‘my 
own mother; and those again 
which, as a wise and tender mo- 
ther, she writes to her own chil- 
dren. The finest of these letters 
touch the noblest and most ele- 
vating subjects, which no amount 
of fashion, business, or amuse- 
ment ever long banished from the 
inmost thoughts of the Bunsens. 
We have marked many passages 
of great tenderness and wisdom 
which might well be commended 
to the notice of all young ladies. 
Many are the wise hints which 
the Baroness gives to her daugh- 
ter; and indeed all readers may 
profit by the wisdom, tenderness, 
and culture which pervade these 
fascinating volumes. 


We now take up two scientific 
biographies, The subject in each 
case is @ distinguished Scotsman. 

With the steadiness of a man 
who is making triumphant pro- 
gress in his profession, Dr. Smiles 
perseveres in his chosen path of 
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industrial biography. He has all 
those advantages of print, paper, 
and pictorial illustration which 
render his volumes veritable livres 
de luxe. It is a gracious and use- 
ful work which Dr. Smiles has 
set himself in this work,* as in 
his last book on Mr. Edwards, to 
take up ‘the obscure and simple 
annals of the poor.’ He has skil- 
fully ineluded in this work some 
account of Mr. Peach, who, in 
wild out-of-the-way corners of 
Cornwall and Scotland, has done 
steady admirable work in natural 
science. There are also many in- 
teresting details respecting Hugh 
Miller. We abstain from going 
into full details of Dick’s life, be- 
cause Dr. Smiles’s work has al- 
ready obtained a very wide circu- 
lation and popularity. Dick is 
a remarkable instance of high 
thinking and poor living. He 
found his own happiness and ex- 
ceeding great reward in studying 
and deciphering the splendid page 
of God’s Word as revealed in His 
works. In many Scottish eyes that 
watched him he seemed sadly un- 
orthodox in his views; but the 
love of truth and knowledge must 
have been an acceptable form of 
worship. Though a poor man, too, 
he had an amount of theological 
books that would do credit to 
many a curate or minister, whe- 
ther placed or ‘stickit’ of the 
Kirk. Dick thoroughly indorsed 
the feeling of Linnzus, when he 
(Linneus) laid his hand on a bit 
of moss, and said, ‘ Under this 
palm is material for the study of 
a lifetime.’ No matter of intel- 
lectual interest was fureign to the 
mind of this wonderful baker. 
The plaster walls of his bakery 
were his canvas, which he covered 
with his firm correct drawings. 
His last days were very melan- 


* Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geolo- 


gist and Botanist. By Samuel Smiles, 
L.D, (Murray.) 


choly, but they were cheered by 
his indomitable love of Nature. 
‘I think myself blest if I can find 
one moss in the week.’ Dr. Smiles 
gives a touching account of the 
ejectment of the Highlanders from 
their homes by the great Scot- 
tish dukes; but we believe the 
fact is, that the great Scottish 
proprietors are now anxious to 
keep the men at home or to bring 
them back. Dr. Smiles’s hero 
shows us a wonderful example of 
perseverance, modesty, and devo- 
tion to truth—moral qualities, 
which in the long-run beat any 
intellectual qualities—and he may 
also arouse the valuable and im- 
proving suspicion that those who 
pride themselves on their culture 
and refinement may be less natu- 
rally noble, less truly educated, 
than many of the poor around us, 
who are ‘ God’s creatures’ as much 


_as ourselves. 


We are glad that Mr. Steven- 
son, the great Scottish engineer, 
has found a biographer in his son, 
whose handsome volume* posses- 
ses both a scientific value and also 
a considerable amount of general 
interest. Stevenson was the Smea- 
ton of Scotland. His Bell Rock 
Lighthouse is the great monument 
of his genius in Scotland; and the 
Wolf Roek Lighthouse on the Corn- 
ish coast is also his. His appoint- 
ment under the Scottish Light- 
house Board gave him this special 
direction for his engineering abi- 
lity. On one occasion he lived four 
monthsina tent on adesolateisland. 
A careful study of the Eddystone 
prepared him for the Bell Rock. 
A whole fleet of vessels perished 
in a December storm which might 
have been saved by a lighthouse ; 
and it was this disaster which pro- 
duced the ennobling Act of Parlia- 
ment, which at last achieved this 


* Life of Robert Civil Engi- 
neer. By David Stevenson. (Adam & 
Charles Black.) 
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great northern lighthouse. There 
is always a peculiar fascination 
about the story of a lighthouse ; 
and the account of the Inchcape 
or Bell Rock, with which the 
curious legend is connected, and 
the lighthouse Stevenson built, is 
full of thrilling interest. This was, 
however, only one department of 
his industrial career. Roads and 
railways, harbours and rivers, 
bridges and ferries, all received 
his closest attention; and his own 
writings on scientific subjects have 
perpetuated the knowledge of his 
methods and results. We could 
have wished that there had been 
more personal details of his career ; 
but we have not much beyond 
his catalogue of virtues, and the 
assurance that ‘few men had more 
solid grounds than he for indulg- 
ing in the pleasing reflection that 
both in his public and private ca- 
pacity he had consecrated to bene- 
ficial ends every talent committed 
to his trust.’ 

We pass on now to an exam- 
ple of literary biography. Mr. 
Dobell’s is rather a pathetic his- 
tory.* He was in his way a ge- 
nuine poet and a man of kindly 
nature. He did not do the work 
of the Muses slackly, though nei- 
ther the state of his health nor 
his business surroundings could 
have been much in his favour. 
He was a member of a large wine 
merchant’s firm at Cheltenham, 
and appears to have been pos- 
sessed of good business qualities. 
From a very early age he had a 
genuine love of literature and 
great powers of expression. The 
first part of the work is occupied 
with a very pretty account of his 
courtship of the young lady whom 
he afterwards married; a bit of 
neat poetry, quite as pretty in its 
way as anything which he ever 


* The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. 
bee) by E. J. Two vols. (Smith, Elder, 
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wrote. A five years’ courtship 
came to an end by a marriage 
when he was only twenty. Soon 
after he wrote his earliest poem, 
‘The Roman,’ and ;intellectually 
this poem was his* high-water 
mark. It was a decided and de- 
served literary success. We think 
it rather unfortunate for his ge- 
nius that he met several Scottish 
gentlemen, such as George Gil- 
fillan and Alexander Smith, who 
flattered him to the top of his 
bent, and possibly imparted to 
him a kind of exaggerated self- 
consciousness. Without doubt he 
possessed a remarkably lovable 
and refined nature. His travel 
letters, though going over hack- 
neyed ground, are full of feeling 
and poetical observation. The 
most interesting refer to Scotland, 
the Isle of Wight, and the south 
of France. Some of his morceaur 
are interesting; such as his ac- 
count of Mr. Tennyson; we 
might also say of ‘ Dr.’ Emily 
Blackwell, and especially of Char- 
lotte Bronté. There is an intel- 
lectual power and moral beauty 
about the life which to many 
readers will be more attractive 
than his writings. 

Two works present themselves 
for notice in legal biography. Mr. 
O’F lanagan, who has already done 
a great deal in Irish legal bio- 
graphy, has given us a pleasant 
chatty volume on the Irish bar.* 
As he points out, the most re- 
nowned Irishmen of modern times 
have been barristers, and a book 
with such a title arouses lively 
expectations. The volume is 
partly original and partly a com- 
pilation. His own circuit is the 
more pleasing and also the more 
original part of the work. Such 
a sketch, for instance, as that of 
Whiteside, who was continually 

* The Irish Bar : comprising anecdotes, 
bon-mots, and biographical sketches. By 
So ace) O’Flanagan. (Sampson Low 
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being pitted against his quiet icy 
brother-in-law, Mr. Napier, is both 
amusing and authentic. On the 
other hand, the sketch of Richard 
Lalor Sheil is meagre and defec- 
tive. The sketch of Lord Chief 
Justice Blackburn is very short. 
The advice given to a certain Lord 
Lieutenant was ‘Keep a good 
cook and feast Lord Blackburn.’ 
Another piece of good advice is 
quoted, given by an attorney to 4 
man who had received a public 
appointment: ‘ Do as little in your 
office as ever ye can, but do that 
little well.’ We thought that we 
had exhausted everything that 
could be said about Curran and 
O'Connell; but our author has 
still some fresh stories to tell us. 
Of course such a book would be 
incomplete without a notice of 
John Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare. 
A ludicrous incident happened to 
him which could have happened 
nowhere out of Ireland. He sen- 
tenced a prisoner, a man of good 
family, to fine and imprisonment, 
and on his release from imprison- 
ment the man challenged the 
judge to fight a duel. It is said 
that the learned judge actually 
took the advice of a military 
friend on the point whether he 
ought to fight or not; but his 
friend ruled that words spoken 
in the discharge of an official 
duty could not be a proper cause 
for a hostile meeting. There is a 
good story told of that eminent 
judge, Lord Guillamore. A stupid 
jury had acquitted a highwayman, 
an old offender, whose guilt was 
perfectly obvious. ‘Is there any 
other indictment against this in- 
nocent man? inquired the judge 
of the Crown solicitor. ‘No, my 
lord.’ ‘Then tell the gaoler not 
to let him loose till I get half an 
hour's start of him; for I had 
rather not meet him on the road.’ 
There is one anecdote which will 
be read with much appreciation 
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by gentlemen of the long robe. 
A noble client, thinking that the 
counsel’s fee had not been marked 
sufficiently high by his attorney, 
sent the learned gentleman a gold 
snuff-box and a hundred pounds. 
The volume opens with the dark 
story of the trial of Lord Kings- 
borough for the murder of Colonel 
Fitzgerald—a most remarkable 
story of forensic romance. 

We are glad to welcome a me- 
morial volume respecting Mr. M. 
D. Hill, best known as ‘the Re- 
corder of Birmingham.’ It is to 
be lamented that a man of such 
rare abilities did not attain to a 
higher judicial position; but few 
judges and jurists have proved 
themselves such a living power 
in the improved administration of 
the criminal law. He had the 
good fortune to become engaged 
to a sensible young lady, Miss 
Bucknall, and his letters to her 


‘are perfect models of this kind of 


writing. Mr. Hill had some suc- 
cess both in Parliament and at 
the bar; he possessed a great va- 
riety and versatility of gifts; he 
was the contemporary, on equal 
terms, of many of the most cele- 
brated men of his day; but he 
finally settled into the groove of 
philanthropy, tempered by litera- 
ture. He took a leading part in 
the Prison Congress, which was 
held in London—last year it was 
at Stockholm—and he, if any 
man, thoroughly understood the 
troublesome convict question. 
People learned to look out for 
Mr. Hill’s charges to the grand 
jury of the Birmingham sessions, 
as the best manifestoes of humani- 
tarian principles in the treatment 
of criminals. He was admirably 
seconded by Mary Carpenter ; and 
most of our modern improve- 
ments are indirectly due to him 
and the other disciples of Jeremy 
Bentham. There is rather a pau- 
city of interesting personal matter. 
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The account of his first interview 
with Bentham is good. De Quin- 
cey tells an amusing story in a 
letter to Mr. Hill. The Hon. 
Mrs. M. used to sum up the story 
of her marriage thus: ‘ Yes; the 
colonel and I had a hundred thou- 
sand pounds between us when I 
married—just a hundred thou- 
sand pounds; and then, after a 
little pause, she added, with an 
air of indifference, ‘ Yes, just; I 
had ninety-nine and the colonel 
had one.” It is to be wished that 
there was a larger amount of ana 
in this biography. It certainly 
gives us a most favourable idea 
of Mr. Hill’s goodness and intel- 
lectual powers. 

Two political biographies shall 
be taken—one a foreign and one a 
home subject. Those who study 
the politics of Central Asia, which 
are daily assuming enlarged im- 
portance, will read with consi- 
derable instruction and interest 
Mr. Boulger’s Life of Yakoob 
Beg.* Our friends who study 
the penny dailies must take care 
not to confound for a moment 
the Yakoob Beg of this book with 
the Yakoob Khan of Afghanistan 
correspondents. Our Yakoob Beg 
of the volume before us was a sol- 
dier of fortune, who in a wonder- 
ful manner constructed, by sheer 
force of genius, a personal rule for 
a space of a dozen years, which 
then came to nothing, after the 
fashion ofsomany Oriental Govern- 
ments. The subject is interesting, 
and might serve fora romance, only 
we must warn our readers that the 
author has carefully eliminated 
well-nigh all the interest and ro- 
mance of his subject. Mr. Boul- 
ger is a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and he seems to 
take it for granted that all his 
readers are considerably Asiatic in 


* Life of Yakoob Beg, Athahk Gazi, 
and Badaulet, Ameer of Kashgar. By 
D. C. Boulger. (Allen & Co.) 
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their tastes and information. He 
brings out the attitude of the three 
contending powers in Asia, the 
British, the Russian, the Chinese. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Boul- 
ger that ‘of these China is in many 
respects the foremost.’ Either 
Russia or England is far more than 
a match for China, while from 
the solidarity of her power and 
disinterestedness of her aims the 
Empire of India stands foremost 
on the Asiatic map. Russia gain- 
ed more from China in commercial 
matters, through friendship, than 
we gained through our three vic- 
torious wars. Russia, however, 
has lost the friendship of China, 
which might be worth many pro- 
vinces to her, by unjustly retain- 
ing possession of Kuldja ; which 
is of course so much to the good 
as regards British interests. Ya- 
koob was an English ally of ours, 
but we do not seem to have taken 
much pains to cultivate his good 
graces. On the marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh he had the 
impudence to send his congratula- 
tions to the Czar, ‘saying that he 
had heard that the son of his good 
ally, the Queen of England, was 
about to wed the daughter of his 
friend the Czar, and that he has- 
tened to send him congratulations.’ 
No reply was vouchsafed to this 
communication of Yakoob Beg. 
He found that he was leaning on a 
broken reed when he trusted us 
against Russia, just as Yakoob 
Khan experienced the same thing 
when he trusted Russia against us. 
Yakoob Beg, the first of the Central 
Asiatic powers, was overthrown 
at last, and the Chinese recon- 
quered Kashgar. Wherever they 
conquer they turn the wilderness 
into a garden, but they always 
conquer with ruthless cruelty. 
The chapter which our politicians 
will read with most interest is the 
concluding one on ‘ The Central 
Asian Question.’ We quite agree 
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with Mr. Boulger that English 
Governments ‘have never under- 
stood the vitality of Chinese insti- 
tutions; but when he argues that 
the British Empire would neces- 
sarily go down before a combina- 
tion of China and Russia, we must 
venture to express our dissent 
from him. 

William Cobbett had in every 
respect such a thorough and 
vigorous nature—withall his Radi- 
calism he was so true a patriot, 
with all his asperity he had such 
a kindly nature—that it was well 
worth while to gather up a formal 
biography of his life and his 
works. Mr. Smith’s main justifi- 
cation of his undertaking* will be 
that he has obtained some new 
letters and reminiscences. His 
most formidable rival is William 
Cobbett himself. That racy auto- 
biography must necessarily leave 
us dissatisfied with any other 
biography. The ethical value of 
Cobbett’s life was very great. 
When seventy years old he could 
write: ‘I have led the happiest 
life of any man that [ have ever 
known. Never did I know one 
single moment when I was cast 
down; never one moment when I 
dreaded the future.’ Even when 
he was imprisoned for many 
months he passed the time very 
happily. It is worth while to 
master such an extraordinary life. 
As a private soldier he studied 
military science as if bent on a 
field-marshal’s béton. In America 
he was intrepidly English among 
the Republicans. When he came 
home everything seemed dwarfed. 
‘When I returned to England 
the trees, the hedges, even the 
parks and woods, seemed so small. 
It made me laugh to hear little 
gutters that I could jump over 
called rivers. The Thames was 


* William Cobbett: a Biography. By 
tor Smith, Two vols. (Sampson Low 
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but a creek. Everything was be- 
come so pitifully small.’ For all 
that, he found his true home in 
England. Most of the reforms 
which he advocated have now 
passed into law. But at the same 
time it must be remembered, in 
justice to the Government of that 
day, that perhaps the time was 
not come when they might be 
adopted with safety. He was 
elected a member of the first re- 
formed Parliament, but too late, 
not long surviving. He was one 
of the raciest of writers and hon- 
estest of men. Greville mentions 
him as one of the ‘few bad cha- 
racters’ who had been returned, 
but his reputation will stand 
higher than Greville’s. 

As an example of what we may 
call ‘still’ biography, we can 
heartily commend the memoir of 
the late Mr. Hodgson, Provost of 
Eton, by his son.* Mr. Hodgson 


‘has his own niche in literary his- 


tory through his early and intense 
friendship with Byron. Hodgson 
was the best friend of his best mo- 
ments. There is a certain amount 
of original matter respecting Lord 
and Lady Byron. Lord Byron 
gains, and his wife becomes de- 
preciated, in the estimate of these 
pages. She seems to have been 
unloving and unforgiving; and 
these volumes give us another in- 
stance of the abrupt unfeeling way 
in which she could terminate the 
friendships of years at her own 
caprice. When Hodgson wanted 
to marry free from debt Byron in- 
sisted on giving him a thousand 
pounds. What a contrast there 
was between the two friends ! The 
one led a life of learned seclusion 
as poet, scholar, and divine, dis- 
charging every office of life with 
dignity and success, and dying 
full of years aud honours; the 

* Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 


B.D. By his Son, the Rev. James T. 
Hodgson, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
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other, self-consumed by his own 
passions and his own glory. It 
says something for the moral na- 
ture of Byron, that he was able 
to find this close affinity to his 
friend. But Hodgson was in truth 
the most interesting and charming 
of men. Every one loved him, 
from the villagers of Bakewell 
to his great neighbours in their 
‘dukeries.’ The late Duke of 
Devonshire writes to him: ‘On 
Monday I go to Woburn for the 
royal visit there. The Queen 
boasted to me in London of hav- 
ing seen you, and told of your re- 
ception of her.’ Again he writes: 
‘The Queen knew your picture 
directly at Chatsworth, and called 
her husband to come back and 
look at it.’ The last Duke of 
Devonshire appears in a very 
amiable light in these pages; he 
is full of kindness. He writes a 
capital letter, and is altogether a 
higher style of character than 
most of his contemporaries took 
him to be. When Hodgson mar- 
ried a second time—it was to a 
daughter of Lord Denman’s—the 
duke lent him Hardwick Hall 
for his honeymoon, and when he 
wanted sea air lent him his house 
at Kemp Town, Brighton: ‘ You 
are by no means to leave Kemp 
Town when you say; you must 
stay as long as it is agreeable to 
you to remain by the seaside. If 
I should take it into my head to 
want to go to Brighton I should 
like so much to find you there; 
and I should have my bedroom 
and library as usual, and you 
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would not be in the least dis- 
turbed.’ The duke tells of the 
death of a friend, Lady Elizabeth, 
who died after four days’ illness 
in consequence of eating ices at a 
ball. Other interesting anecdotes 
might be gathered. Mrs. Leigh, 
Lord Byron's sister, describes a 
party at the house of a lady whom 
Dickens subsequently immortal- 
ised in the character of Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. Sir Joseph Paxton was 
originally chosen by the Duke of 
Devonshire from a row of village 
lads brought before him as candi- 
dates for a place in the gardens at 
Chatsworth. We have a striking 
sentence relative to the character 
of the late Lord Denman. When 
Empson, the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, was dying, he said, 
‘Send my love to Denman; and 
tell him that I do not forget 
how long I lived under the shadow 
of his noble nature.’ Late in life 
Lord Melbourne gave Hodgson 
the Provostship of Eton. As 
his carriage first drove through 
the Playing Fields he exclaimed, 
‘Please God I will do something 
for these poor boys.’ The Pro- 
vost certainly set his mark on 
Eton. He abolished the Montem 
—apparently, however, to the 
Queen’s regret—among other re- 
forms, restored the collegiate 
church, established the school 
library, and introduced the study 
of modern languages. He had a 
perpetual fountain of wit and 
humour, and, as Byron prophesied, 
he rhymed to the end of the chap- 
ter. His last word was ‘charming.’ 
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